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aimed to offer to t. 

treatise on Botany. 

rather to lay before hir 

of the science, and to p: 

pie and concise a form 

more regarded the instri 

ment of the young, sh 

dwell upon those interc 

ing plants, which the 

afforded; but has soi 

work into narrow Umil 

it suitable for general ] 

It is not here nec< 

relative excellencies of 

naean Systems. The 

system of Linnaeus affo 

to the botanist in a£ 



questions at the end of the 
Author hopes she has spared 
some trouble in explanation, 
some difficulty in learning, 
ts a number of terms, and 
earned by rote ; but the gene- 
the science do not require to 
memory, as it is surely suf- 
ipil to understand them, with- 
them verbatim. The close 
the contents of the chapters, 
id by the questions, as well 
i reference to the explanatory 
tions, will, she trusts, be suf- 
9 the learner's knowledge of 
are stated by the work. 
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CHAPT 

On the nature op Plants 

Fibre; Tubej 

OTANY, or the stu 
the nature and uses 
ner in which they may 1 
plants have not the same 
and cannot move from t 
grow, yet they are not life 
have, what is called vegel 
hy the soil, and are kept s 
they increase in size ; dif 
them, and are constantly 
wither, we justly say they 
The vegetable kingdo 



lile herbs, or herbaceous plants, are 
e but a short period, grow near the 
e formed of soft tender substances, 
Liid most flowers. 

ve discovered upwards of fifty thou- 
i there are doubtless many thousands 
ve never been seen. Foreign plants 
^cs. Those which grow in Great 
led indigenous or wild plants. We 
nd between three and four thousand 



e a flower, or leaf, or the stem, or 
r a plant, we find in each of them 
istance. In the leaf, this substance 
) flower it is of some gay colour ; in 
3nerally white, as in the potatoe ; in 
9 jfvJ/otrJsh colour, and so on : 



^ ^e sue, which is as abundant 

,L^(>ei, It consists of vessels or tul 

part of the plant. Somet 

^Qfl. gle, but they are often u] 

usands they form the fibres, prop* 

ujjts P^s® th^ framework of tb 

g^at strength and firmness. : 

^e Are placed the sap, which 

^^ to us; others contain tl 

formed in the stem and 



lOQS 



, ^ or secretions ; such as the 

^^ ^em the sugar m the sugar-ca 

y^^ce vegetables is formed of < 

oar; i« There are some plants 1 

^. in not bear flowers — as the 

^ 00 • ''^ formed entirely of eel 



ear and easily torn ; but when it is 
trees, it is often thick and coarse, 
id of colour, and takes its tint from 
lying underneath it. It is fiill of 
netimes see it partly torn off trees, 
3w again on them, even if quite 
ut if torn off from flowers and leaves, 
r repaired. In flowers and fruits 
ckly, it keeps pace with them, and 
itself to their growth, just as the 
I enlarges every year as the child 
hen a plant grows suddenly very 
a tree becomes hardened by age, it 
[t serves to protect the parts undcr- 
B often covered with hairs. The 
m, and of some other fruits, has a 
«e/ ^> / ojjj ^g cuticle of the ice- 



:s tint from ^«^i" does Botat 

; is Ml of Are plants alive ? 

off trees, What kind of lif^ jj 

, if quite ^"'^^onapointin^ 

nd leases, Mention something. 

ndfmts *"* *^* of animals. 

,eni, and ^^hat is the differe, 

as the herbaceous plant ? 

.e child ^**« an exotic? 

y reiy What are nlo«*. ,. 

age, it country? 

iflder- 



Tbe 

uts 2 
(ice- 



^"t " the pni„„ ^ 
"*« « « composed ? 



i tubes hold ? 
ly plants without them ? 
cuticle ? 

f the plant does it cover ? 
thin and delicate ? 
3olour ? 
crack? 

16 substances occasionally found on 
>lants, and endeavour to remember 
bose mentioned in the chapter. 



indon 
lefliber 



Fibrous Roots ; Spindle-sb 
Tuberous Root ; Bulbous 
TO Buds ; Changes in Form 

A PERFECT plant ms 
"^ ^ root, the stem, the le 
and some parts called the 
hereafter explained. Ma: 
which enclose the young 
formed of scales. These p 
as several plants, like the 
no flowers ; some have 
grow almost close upon tl 
less thistle ; others, like 
about the furze bushes, h 
is a part always found in 
or three kinds which floa 



^ng down in the water, several 
: and some plants live for some 
f roots, which afterwards descend 
'f the stream, and fix themselves 

eful to the plant in two ways. It 
firm in the earth, and it derives 
il, for its nourishment. It gene- 
two parts, the hody and the fibre ; 
>art only is absolutely necessary. 
> be found in all roots, and they 
food for the plant from the earth, 
ttle openings at its end, and these 
lUed vegetable mouths, because 
rough them. By means of these 
lices of the plant which arc too 
"nod hack into tha «oiL throuffh 



do not equally exhaust it 

some ^ ^ 

t so exhausted, that the aj 

leave it without culture to: 

selves 

which spring up die away, 

- mould ; and frequently th« 

'' ^ land by manuring it. 

lerives ^ ^ 

The fibres are someti: 

° some roots they come fro 

in some they arise from tl 

' bous roots they are alws 

1*^ the lower part. Some r. 

a downward direction, but 

The roots of woody plant: 

^ the addition of a layer e^ 

' the root, and become lonj 

'' ^ shoot growing out of the 



come white by being kept in a 
rknessi however, is not the sole 



ence of green in the root ; for i 

cm the ground, and expose it to 

remains colourless, which would 

with any other part of a vege- 

tiave a tendency to the centre of 
that of the object on which they 
i^er way we put a seed into the 
it be what we might call upside 
>t will find its way downward, and 
•f the plant will rise into the air. 
ke the mistletoe, grows upon a 
strike towards the centre of that 
^er position the seed may have 
^Atts the root springs 8idewjs> 



>ot *e * 



Roots are either a: 



„ -J They are called anm 

^*^ seeds of which requir( 



*"' .^ .„ season, as wheat and 

gg jt to ' 

^*" jj and as a large numb( 



t ®* are called biennial, wl 

. their perfection. Tl 

;he ^° rot, have only leave 

n ^*" second year produce 

ced ^ die. Roots are pei 

^ call '^r years in the ground 

A ^^ 

j^flWa**" trees in general ; ai 

the ^'^' 

into ^" the violet, and man^ 

TO^*^ ^P^ Some roots, which 

*entre"* become annual in c 

ed ^^ ^^^^ ^^® nasturtium 



Dm the soil by their roots. Plants 
on barren spots, have very small 
i of these they have juicy fleshy 
ibe and retain the moisture of the 
terve the plant instead of a larger 
hich grow on dry sandy deserts, 
vhich we often see in the conser- 
sd thus; and the carrion plant, 

« 

i of deserts, is often called the 
because, like that animal, it is so 
id to the arid waste for which it 



;e the mistletoe, strike their roots 
ther plants, and are fed by the 
ables on which they grow. They 
rasites. The parasitic plants are 

Tlbe jnistletoe is the 




^' , their substance to derr 

^ ' therefore not parasites. 

iilcv flcsny 

I" ^ , Botanists have arrant 

. -e of tb« 

'^ kinds, according to th 

^ * cannot be studied with 

>ay ^^^'^ terms, the learner mv 

the conser- 

rrion pl»»*' 

I calle<i « 1. The fibrous re 

1 it is ^ 

oa*^' {Radix Jlbrosa), cc 

for ^ sists wholly of fibres, 

most grasses. Sometin 

e t^^ , these fibres are simi 

3 i^" ^ sometimes they 

TheV 

groW' branched with a nura 

.ic V^^^ ^ of other fibres. 



to memory, and compi 
he quite understands t 



:.letoe 



IS the 




; root (Radix pramorsa). This 
.pering down to 
irrot or radiah, 
rere broken or 
plantain which 
•da has this kind 
a a conmion 
Uaiurs of the bedgei — wWA Vi»» 





■a). » 



""ody and abrupt. 

*• The tuberous 
'''obbedroot(i?^i, 
*--«)• Uis eou. 
. " '"^^^ of fle, 

k°obs,joiued together 
'•a'is, as thp 

^-'•■erkindof.^ 
■""'t'-obee-orchis; „ 




Irhhtl 




n the crocus ; 
1 number of 
^ onion, when 
tunicated ; or 
, like the lily. 
, part of this 
e young future 

is altogether 
Tound, it has 
root. The fibres at the lower part 

h^ywever the true root; and some 
'w&n? cal/ed this a fibrous twA, 




and produces its young s 

bulb is increased by mea 

bulb, wbich grows out ft 

rates itself, and springs u 

Roots which are bulb 

become fibrous if planted 

land offers no resistance 

and they increase until 

formed of them. If a tti 

and grow close down to < 

its fibres become much mc 

having bulbous roots in 

totally changed in a moist 

produced by a natural a 

of a wonderful and bei 



>untry would be quite swept away by 



aulated root (Radix granulataj^ 
sists of a 
nd knobs, 
€h other. 




string of 

ict merely 

' tuberous 

D mentioned by naturalists as a dis- 
nces may be seen in the wood sorrel, 

ated saxifrage. 



QUESTIONS. 

I does a perfect plant consist ? 
^ ^d/ neoeaaary ? 



grc» 



i^h 



/> -^ 




tCOD 



gist? 



How many parts has the 

Which part is necessary r 

Of what use is the fibroui 

What are the openings 

called, and why are they so 

Do the fibres serve any 

that of sucking up food froi 

Why does the fanner c 

field? 

What other name have t 
Are roots green in any c 
Is darkness the sole caus< 
If we wanted to make ste 
should we do with them ? 

To what does the root te 
in the ground ? 



il besides those mentioned in the 



annual root ? 

inial root? 

perennial root, and in all the cases 



' a root of a rose tree, a daisy, a 
uckle, a major convolvulus, a French 
1 or perennial. 

er annual in one place and perennial 
mtion an instance. 
y plants which seem more nourished 
than their roots ? 
of places do such plants grow ? 
we phmts called which thrive on the 
? 



4iue ine norous ro 
Describe the spindle-sh; 
Which part is the body 
, ^ What is the creeping rot 

Describe the abrupt roo 

^^ Are any plants found wh: 

abrupt and sometimes anoth 
what circumstances ? give t 
Describe the tuberous roc 



d 



percnui^ 







j^ Describe the palmated 

Describe the bulbous rool 
p What part of a bulbous 

gofldje the plant? 

What is formed inside th( 



roots ever change to nDroiu vux^oy 



i are creeping and fibrous roots to 



granulated root ? 

I of root is it merely another form ? 
)f root are the following ? parsnip, 
nrheat, barley, bee orchis, brown 
»lantain, wood sorrel ? 



Support; Substances of wh 
^to Bark; Wood; New Wood; 

"* Uses op Pith ; Hollow Stem: 

Stebis of Flowers ; Culm of 
Stipe; Various Terms app 
STALK ; Leaf-stalk. 

^? ^ Wf^ ^*^® ^^ *^** ^ 

fcbis, ^^ * * covering in the earth 

the root directs itself dow 
consider that part of a pi 
ward course. This is the 
cUfferent kinds will he expk 
called stemlesS) because t 
part between the root and 
flowers are called stemless 
not what is called a true si 
explained in this chapter. 



ny ways. The trunk of trees supplitf 

and with bark for medicines and 

The stalk of the sugar>cane yields 

many other trunks might be men- 

ierviceable. 

illy grow upright or nearly so, bol 
irarious forms, and are called flexible 
ke that of the French bean, hop, or 
nst themselves round poles, or 
ants, and hold themselves up by 
id some are provided with curls or 
3 grape vine, or with little fibres, 
' small roots, as in the ivy, by 
the plants support themselves, 
uain stems may not have much 



^r wifodjr, like (roes; or €c»hy» 



nsk for mBa^ ''t is composed, are a 

=• the sagtt-tm^ first the cuticle, or 

trunk a^ In ^ ^^^^^J" <Jescribed. n 

substance, called cellu 
bt or B&iijn, V true bari of the tr 

wcbbmH' ^® aromatic oil ©f th * 

romd pok * ^"bstances. 

msehesi^^ When we remove fh 

^-^^' '"^^ part of the trT 

tbewsdm * ''"mber of la 

^re Bd though they arr"" ^°'^''' 

thev « ''°* «^^ais 

""^^ are sometimes .1 

./ ifa* the tree. Xb 



r name for it, because a new layer 
ivery year, and each year it hardens 
ke the other wood, and again a 
rmed. In consequence of this, the 
ly be told by counting the number 



ibres which go down from the top 
' the stem, there are a number of 
lem from the middle to the outside 
i are called medullary rays, because 
le pith (medulla) in the centre, to 
» of the trunk. In the central 
1 is a spongy substance usually of 
colour. It is called the pith or 
f be very plainly seen in the elder 
Sago is made from the pith of the 
9 pap&r is made from the ujdm 



. t j«ii at all, as it then turns inti 
rear it W""^ 

, . , The other kmd of woo 

andagan* 

. |U palms and other foreign 

u In this the wood, the pit 

° the hark, cannot he sepa 

. 1^ distinguished, hut seem a1 

' ^ i gled together m one mas3 

jju stead of the central pari 
in the oot»* ^ 

\^ finest in this kind of ste 

' u the outermost parts are tl 

♦lie cenW) •" 

*"^ a Some stems are hollow 

the ^^ 

^ ^ J hemlock. In these, the 

" . , rf substance, but is merely i 
, the pith* ^ 

» ... The soft fleshy stems 

. tliecKP -^ 

'^^ ^ composed chiefly of a u 

be P^ ^ interspersed to give them 



be seen arranged round the stem in 
I full grown plant if the stem be 
i clearly perceptible without the aid 
3. Botanists divide the stems or 
bles into four kinds, 
lie true stem, is one which bears 
blossoms, as the trunks and branches 
ral, and of a great many flowersy 
. nettle, the large white convolyuIuS) 
oundsel and many others. The 
*e simple when no branches spring 
) white garden lily ; and branched 
arise from it, as in the comm<m 
'b wort of the meadows. When 
ced on the main stem, in opposite 
to be dichotomous as in the mis- 



e without** II, Culmus. Thee 

de utt? of grasses in genei^. 

is. grass plants, often knot 

one vni "The term culm is howe 

inks AD<* " some plants much like \ 

>at in^y rushes. &c. and in these 

ffbite coD^ rushes, quite full of pith. 

"^ '*^'^««« "^^""^ is a grass plan 

brancbe' sn often forty feet in heigh 

. and »^ heauty of the landscape. 

Q the ^^''"^ huilding of houses, and 

,do^s. ^ terial for household fur 

ji,iiiopp<^ III. Scapus. The i 

) in ^ which hears the flowen 



lescribing flowers it is common for 
' they are stemless, when their stalk 
»aning that they have not the true 
pports leaves as well as flowers. 
The stipe. This is the stalk of the 
id the fungus or mushroom tribe. 
a fern, we find it to consist of a 
substance, which seems merely a 
t stalk which holds it, and which 
die. On this leaf are little ridges, 
seed of the plant. The whole of 
ce, including the stipe or stalk, is 
The stipe in the mushroom is 
which supports the cap, or dome 
tipe in a frond is the stalk of the 
rhere are terms applied to the 
»^/ts mode o/growth, and the 



»ss, wbea tbar^ 
' hare not tie i* 
jrel/ as floffcs. 
is tie ste/i rf* 

t to con^i'* 
seems m&&]^ 
( it, and ^ 
re little fi^ 
The vbok i 

imbrociB^ 
.p, or A0 
talkoft^ 
d to^ 

.and til' 



""'^"^ ^"t .ot ;, 

"* *ie common 
^^^^^ ^orth roots, :; 




^■^-^^-Ji. 



J 




THUS iB« 

• ceab^e to itM " ^^ibr.»eb«» "T" 

rowcbc^ 



a.Ua <rc 



Triangular (triangularC 
cactus. 

Square (^quadrangular^ 
nettle, and nettle-leaved bel. 

Articulated (articulattu, 
in the samphire, which grc 
the sea coast, and is use 4 

pickle. 

It is easy to see that sten 
much in the roughness or a 
faces, some being velvety 
shining. The terms most 
press these differences are 1 

to memory. 



3 plant. 

viscidus)i covered with a clammy juice, 

avens ; a yellow wild flower sometimes 
bennet. 

htspidus), with stiff bristles, as the 

rag^e and the viper's bugloss. 
{glaticus)i covered with a mealy sob* 

ething resembling* the bloom on the 

of a sea green colour. Plants which 
sea side, often have their stems eo- 

his sea green mealiness : as the sea- 
It easily rubs off the plant 
which issue from the main stem of a 

IT the flowers, are called flower stalki 
The flower stalk is said to be axil- 

jjroceeds from the point formed by 

yea f and stem. It tn»sV.\» 



viper's W^ continually in use in botsu 



^* 



.th* 



"'"^»»* 
:^"^,^ 



« 



levered "" is opposite to a leaf, it is 



as in tlie tulip, it is at 1 



colo* called terminal. Flowers 



Von ha" , , sometimes seated close 
Biealo*"' the main stem, without 

^oi^^ I flower stalk at all, in wl 

g^tb*'"'^ , case they are termed ses: 
It must be remembered i 
the word sessile means sea 

„ the P"^ J A curious instance occur 



QUESTIONS, 
the stem to me F 



row uprig^*^ 



means 



by wUcb Oiey a^ 



kept up- 



j^ next to the con 

„a ^lu^t doe. H c^t««; ,a 

part of the tree next 



. mean by MP" 



^y «.db.«i'»»J 



Are there any trees in 
at all? 
^jings Is there any pith in holl 

Descrihe the stem of th 



audit 



l4^ 



ark? 



has 



H»»J 



Describe the stem of fl( 
What appearance has 
plants called dog*s mercur 
Describe what is meai 



stem," and give several 
thfiC^ named. 



Describe a culm. 
Describe a scape, and j 
J What is a pedicel ? 

Mention whether the 



scape or a stem? nigh 
anemone, polyanthus, \m\ 



ig plants turn the same way ? 

iber of little fibres grow on a stem) 

em is it called ? 

P stem has the tulip ? 

nealy substance found on plants ? 

mt by a flower stalk — and what 

it? 

xil? 

wer-stalk said to be terminal ? 

posite ? 

ssile ? and what is the meaning of 



ice in which a flower is sessile on 



alk called which holds the leaf? 



tiir^4 



^ OF Leaves; Veins and Nerve 

)WOtt* TO Plants; Effect of Lioi 

Leaves ; Sleep of Plants ; 
greens; Leaves of Tropk 
Aquatic Plants ; Effects o 
, nfi pllSt'' OF Leaves to Man ; Terms j 

Ik—*""* X F we walk in the counti 



flUiDjl? 







ing Spring time, we 
young buds on the trees, 
the buds of the elder ti 



, hedges, and a little later, 

jg meaP* gj^^ hawthorn or May tre 



number of small green 1 

them. Now these buds w< 

upon the trees and bushes 

Is the *^' last Summer. They can 

the point between the ste 



irger, till they open fully. In some 
be buds are seated at first so deeply 
hat even if searched for, during 
(Vinter, they cannot be perceived; 
^nerally the case. 
>n advances, the buds burst opeii» 
oot rises out of them. Leaves or 
ake their appearance. Those bods 
nothing* but leaves, like the bud 
the end of the twig of the gardeD 
illed leaf-buds : those which bold 
ins are termed flower-buds. Leaf- 
longer, and more slender, than 
Id the flowers, as we may see by 
tie roundish bud on the apple tre^ 
le pink apple blossom, and com- 
bud which is to supply the tree 









folding over each other, i 
innermost part from the c 
climates, where there is no £ 
shoots do not need this 
Ahnighty hand which form* 
their several needs, has n 
the Torrid Zone with bu^ 



. 1 comes out directly from tl 

our climate, buds are oftc 



with a clammy resinous 
stance, on the outer part, 
clothed within, with down, 



thus they resist both the d 
'"^y and cold. The large bu 

^PP the horse chesnut tree is foi 

^ early in Spring, and is a ; 



ly 



tbett* 



adwa i"**" j;^ «. V 

, of *^^ 

trees .re not to»«;r„„e«^ 
t green P>^'^*este».^ 

. we bot»t open. 



« 

1 



bilt 



hick,*'* 



in Hi* 



.of**'* 
as in* 



while on tlie under surface, 

above the green flat portic 

also often covered with ha, 

number of small pores, whl 

the vessels contained in tl 

like those of the iris or flag 

an under surface, as they 

even with the stem ; both si 

same colour : others, of a 1 

alike at all parts of their su 

common houseleek. 

There is, in the middle c 
woody fibre, well known b 
and this is often branched i 
veins, as in the rose leaf, 
form a kind of network. 



>resents a beautiful framework of tliii 
ter end of Summer; and the learci 
dd other plants, are sometimea found 



I of some plants, as in that of the 
-, the portions of woody fibre, instead 
>ss the leaf, all go from its base to 
unber of lines, even 

In this case, leaves 
aerved; and some- 
s are easily counted, 

said to be three 
■ved, seven nerred, 

eful to the plant much in the same 
>re to the animal. They draw in 
tAejr also imbibe mouXnie fton 




countries, perspire a grea 

the Summer air of our c 

dry, we may see this mois 

of many vegetables." Th 

on a dry day, early in t1 

clear large drops upon 

pose to be dew, but whic 

fluid given out by the 

water often trickle dowi 

early day, when the n 

atmosphere quite dry. 

The sdr which is givei 
is, in the day time, of a 
scattered about a landsi 
eh in ''* ^^^ much : but in darl 

^ey jn* a noxious quality, so tb 

be 




aly means of nutrition which some 
the natives of arid barren soils being 
e by their succulent leaves* than bj 
>ts. So important are leaves gene- 
elfare of a plant, that if the foliage 
om a tree before the fruit becomes 
n drop, while green, from the bough, 
see this in a gooseberry bush, which, 
, has been stripped of its leaves hj 

eresting to remark how much leaves 
' the influence of light. Thus if 
1, their boughs always turn towards 
as twilight commences many leaves, 
lupins and clover, fold themselves 
ng down till the daylight comes to 
'<f folding up is called lUe slee^ of 



immediately begin to turn 
their leaves towards tlie ligl 
happen to bind one with i 
wall, the string is no sooner 
round to present its upper 
may shine upon it. This is 
leaves which have an upper 
each other; but in plants 



^ '^ and mistletoe, both surfaces > 

of light is not perceptible ii 
^^ Leaves and stems lose tl 

t* pale, if kept in darkness 

v^ endive, which are blanched 

oaaay^ light. The colours of flo 

th^ and the plants less vigorou 

ht f^ have free access to them. 



approaches, th ^^ 

;.-«*'«■''* ief.1^ of *eW 

'"^"^'alsomeact'O-ot*^ 

»^ '^^ "tv^Wcl. a easts it .«; 
of the tree, by *' ^„ ..e 

long time on "» V ^, * 



^ Thus ihe horse chesnut tree 

^ to deck the park with its gr< 

^ ^ the Summer is quite gone it 

fv and while many trees are ye 

^ out a leaf on its branches. 
^ There are some trees whicl 

!0B*^ the Winter, and are terme 



1^ 



are chiefly trees which co: 

^ stance, like the pines and £ 

M which have a stifif leathery 

fiW holly, the laurel, and myrtU 

acbov g^Q^ butcher*s broom of th 

cas^ examples of evergreens ; an 

^eo^ bramble and the young oal 

)la0t' looking leaves on them 



>p in small numbers at a time, and 
3 boughs naked. Shade is so much 
e who live under a burning sun, that 
ful provision of the Great Creator, 
nts of such climates. The laige siie 
of Tropical trees, is on the same 
benefit. In the Torrid Zone, leaves 
fourteen or fifteen feet in length; 
old climates at the north of our 
3dcn and Norway, there are forests 
he leaves of which are very sinaU 
id the birch and alder, and the fev 
ch grow there, have small leavei, 
^crpowered by the snows, as laiger 

merally all of the same shape on 
find in the same kind of plant. 



. SWe»*^ stem, like the harebell, wl 

- a \0^^ the foot of its stem, and s 

f the Grc* way up, upon it. The i 

lates* ^ cut into slender divisions 

ees, '^^^ gradually become less divi 

, "Torrid t^ at the root, merely a lol 

fteen ^'^ ^ ^^^ ^^ mountains have i 

. the ^^ divided, and their lower 

y tber^*^ which grow in the wat 

Vjicb *■* upper leaves large and i 

J aider? ^ divided almost into fibre 

have ^ the water ranunculus, a ^ 

uq sdo^^ '^ ^^ streams, in shape lik( 

so like a strawberry bios 



the 



gjpjje S"*! call it the water strawb 



uds, are -^'^'T^;, ^ ^ 
"^ "^° ^Hn *« ^'-^ " ^ 

to batched.* ^^„Wta*^ 

„e formed » *« "^ „(«.»* 

August. «.tt ^ .,. <*»«' 

V» used -m «>«»"*,« Vree-^ 



rTLgjifdt' Leaves, with regard to i 

, km*' compound. They are sai* 
|y on '" 

iHlelnl^^ leaf is formed of only one 

cfijit^''^ ^®*^» t^ougli tliis piece mj 

-ejnii^ as in the ivy or dandelion 

^ Ajjui^ when it is formed of a nu 

' ««itip(i *^y 

tritlA^ leaflets on one leaf stalk, i 
s itsegg«\ 

' .ht are some simple leaves ^ 

't become* * ^ . '^ 

iJjili' that they might perplex tl 

^ ,^t they were simple or con 

^ 1 M e^ do not reach the middle 
i,p found W "^ 

^jif simple, however much th( 

^ fhis I"*^ "^^ terms most frequ* 

i^^ ^Iji simple leaves, are the fol 

* 1. rf i^ Orhicular (orhiculatu 








OVATK. 



OBOVATI. 



hovatnm)y the same shape as the 

the broad part, instead of being at 

is at the top, as in 

• oval (enipticum)i 
he last, but the same 
ids, as in the lily of 




tulatum), roundish 
larrowing off. 

ounetyorme)i broad 
c upper end, and 
ards ; as in one species of sail' 





\l 




^1 I mr \ 

r^.i WEDOE SHAPED. LANXE 

ie sat *? Linear (Jineare)^ a leaf s 

^flisjaB* much more slender, so as t 

an, as ^ K the wheat and meadow gras 

i ' Needle shaped {aceroiw 

fyct»i leaf, common to some eve 

gssae \ in the yew and the pine. 

£jf 0/ having acerose leaves, ar< 

cold climates, and if their 



^ ■^\ not very small and slendei 

of the snow, and the fiiry 
,j \ overpower them. 
d Triangular {triangula 

'speaes i^ three distinct angles, as in 



*^ • 



or diamond shaped 
pproaching to a square figure. 





KIDNEY SHAPED. 



ARROW SUAPKO. 



d (reniforme), as in ground ivy. 
(sagittatum), triangular, and much 

the lower end, as in the water 
e streams. 

(cordatum)f a very 
f leaves, similar in / ^ | 
t commonly called a 
ck bryony of the woods, the glotiy 
9 are very beautifu\. 




aarefiS** 



,»."•' 



.tog""" 



odS) " 



nODLS SHAPCT. 

Lion toothed (riinc 
sharp di-risiona, pointini 
mon dandelion. 

Lyrate (lyratum), c 

divisions, vhicV are g 

at the upper end of t1 

rounded, as m the yeV 

hedge. 

LoteA^lobatum), 




the bw*' ^ 

of oblong 8eS- 

»«• J > «ben these •««- 

Wpi«»«'i/^''«"^;^,^dsofpopW 



f^ 









pECTi 



jiat'' 



begonia. 

Acuminate (acuminatu 
point ; as in some reeds. 





ACUMINATE. 



MUC 



Mucronate (mucronat 
at the top of the leaf, o 
sion ; as in the thistles. 

Toothed (dentatum), < 
across the leaf, as in the 

(ciliatum), fri 



^^i2^ 







rrouna ivy 
. ^t,en *e leave, see* 

' ^'^ ** 1 St. JoW. '««• 
of the leaves of *e 

. wit «"»*"* 
«/«».), v.l'«» ** ^^to fto^efl 
.f &e leaf, a* «> *« 

^j, pointed, <tf » 



ao 



'^j IW- acute. 




otched"*"* 



The following are the 
£!>• compound leaves. 

Digitate (digitatum), \« 

ui from the common leaf s^ 

V and the ^' 

J like rays, leaving no spac 

{j{ the middle like a palmate ^ 
"® but each leaflet perfectly 

^^^ iv\ll tinct. A digitate leaf ma 



composed of various num 



the St. i^'' . 

3 Of "^^ of leaflets. Thus in the lu 

i,« and sometimes more; an 

, wkst»"* 
'^^ i^ "** seven. When a dig: 

• the i^ 

1^0 ''*' only two leaflets, it is cal 

.. - the term yoked is often ai 
.ben both side* 



TERNATE. 



le wood sorrel, and some kinds of 




lyiS^ 




finatum)y this leaf might be thought 

to be a spray of 
J will see by ex- 
at it has a main 
1 leaflets growing 

rose leaf, and the 
ountain ash and vetches, are pinnate 
imes the pinnate leaves have a sio* 
e top of the spray or leaf, as in the 
s the pinnate leaf ends in a tendni 
metimes it terminates without sdt 
of the main leaf stalk. WTien be- 
^ ^Aere is a smaller one down the 






them. 

Tripinnate (tripinnatum 
pinnated. In the former , 
pinnate leaves on it, in this 



on It. 



■I one" 




TWWNNATa 



the root; ana 
ey grow on the stem. They are 

miiifoUa), when opposite to each 





»»xi;Ni>. 



as ID 



nda). when all hang one way ; 



M^a/a), close together, like the 



/y/i 



lU 



le 



stem- 



^; 



en 



opp 



site to* 





stc-i''"' 



^ao? 



one^^J' 



,t' 



stoge 



tbefj 



like 



^ 




IMBRICATED, 



Upright (erecta)f all grt 
upwards. 

Spreading (patentia)t fo: 
with the stem. 




SPREADING. 



Peltate (peltatum), whe 
into the middle of the leal 



8r 



CONNATUM. 



onnatum), united at the base, is in 
f the honeysuckle. 
per/olialum), when the stalk rum 
af. 

decurrens), running 
n, so as to form a 
iDg ; as in the thistles ^< 
nuUein. 

e Latin word for leaf: thus wen; 
■um, a simple leaf; folium eomfcti- 
nd leaf; folia is the Latin word fcr 




\ 



ckle. 



the In** 



tlie 



^ 



t 



form* 
thistles 




for 



I0f 



.is the I^^^ 



At what parts of a braiK 
What is a leaf bud ? 
What is a flower bud ? 
Is there any difference 
leaf bud and a flower bud 
What is a mixed bud ? 
What plants have no bi 
Of what are buds fornu 
Have the trees of hot c 
Of what use are buds ? 
What have buds ofien 
what inside ? 

Describe the manner i 
of the horsechesnut are ] 
early Spring. 

Are buds necessary U 



> upper and under surface of a leaf, 
ose pores seen on the under sur&oe 



kinds of leaf which have not upper 



ices. 



e vein of a leaf? and is it ever 



erved leaf. 

mean by a seven-nerved leaf? 

different ways in which leaves are 



trees and flowers imbibe moisture 
upper or under surfaces ? 
re most, the plants of cold or of hot 



is said of the cabbage and poplar 



1 the ^ Mention the ways in whicl 



Bflt^ 



light, 
lich ^^^ "* "^ What is meant by ihe ter 

. . name a tribe in which it is s 
f ? ^^^ If a leaf were nailed agai 

surface what would it do ? 
Is the leaf of the mistleto 
i.nervedl<*^^ by light? why? 

How is a stem or leaf 
^ colour ? 
,j^ imui"^ Mention some flowers wh 



„ M ^' 



[tfa^' ,y hour of the day. 



of ^ If we were in a meadovi 



su 

DtS 

b rsun was coming on ? 
abbag® *" When do trees change c 



teen tree? »*•««*■, 

J several ««^ 

.«* of leaves to 

n tree* •^ 
^e evergreen ^? ^M^ ,o 

, tbese \atge oo <^ V 

e leaves often 

. of the ^^"^^ 
^^ leaves ot 









,ati^^' 



^^ 



Mention some plants with 
all leaf. 

Mention some of the disss' 
leaves, and describe the cans 4 

Explain the manner in whi^ 
are produced. 

Are these galls made by ii 



^ ', Mention the various uses 

Describe a simple leaf. 
Describe a compound leaf^ 
'^ If a leaf is divided very 

by- know if it is simple or compc 

lOO*' Repeat thoroughly the te 

and compound leaves, and c 
plates. 

When we say leaves are 
•11 ^ mean ? 



jays itt^"» 



P* • ««te\ea!? 



top 



, vUcb leaves 



arep' 



ea ^lucb gfow 



from 



tbe 



d ^heu tliey gfo 



m on 



tbe 



tame 



for 



a simple leaf ? ^^ 



in? 



of leaf to ^^ 






T"; 



■'imW'r 



.•■i;> 






» ♦ 



r\ X 



■'••'-m ^ 



•* o\ 



1 ^^r 






• . 



• --U:. 






• ir. 4 



Hair; Uses of Hairs to Pi— < 
h » r Gland ; Pitcher Plant ; Side S 

Fly Trap. 

ij T ]l TE shall now consider the 

-Hef VV r,M. . n • 

' ^ This IS a comprehensive 

, number of different organs. 

^ neus called the props of plan 

. applicable to some of them, as 

W very appropriate to others, j 

. thorn. They are now genera 

)le»**' word Appendages. No plar 

organs, and some vegetablt 
? them. 

Stipule (stipula). We of 
part of a leaf, just where tl: 
from the stem, a small green 



Dost plants it remains as long as the 
le plane tree we may see in Spring 
ipules forming little ruffs round the 
,Tes. As soon as the leaves become 
stipules fall off, and are strewn in 
the pathway. The 
very plainly seen 
the leaf stalk of 
it is often tinged 
>rownish hue. It 
uble, one being 
the leaf stalk. 

a). This is a flower leaf, perfono- 
ce to the blossom which the stipule 
leaf, and often growing so doeelT 
as to appear a calyx. It does not 
' /i^/? na/vr Waa«. when the bloiicit 




.may*''' 



nnctness. 




Tendril (^cirrhut). This 
which we so often see on pU 
support them when their ste 
ing to some stronger object, 



y abundant and magnificent, and by 
e tendrils, or by their stems winding 
;j entivine the trees, and are saved 
roken by the winds. The passion 
s a native of these regions, has veiy 
( on its stem. The tendril is most 
ed on the stem and branches ; some- 
he leaf of a plant, and often on the 



2). The thorn is that sharp pointed 
s find on the 



many other 
strip off the 
i, the thorns 



ly with it, as 

f the wood of the stem. ^^^ 

«^ iAey become less iVioii^^* The 




Is. '^^ 

regions^** 

braDcJ"*' 
and oft^*' 



hats 



harpf^ 




steiii' 



^ 



le "- A 



pointed organ; but as the { 
only arises from the bark, i 
easily be stripped off. It is 
on the rose, the bramble, and 
other plants, and is not done 
by culture. In the thistles, pr 
other plants, prickles are on t 

Hair (pilus). Hairs are 
the stems and leaves of plant 
sionally found on every part, 
covering is useM to the pla 
the excess of cold and heat, i 
against insects. The down 
leaves is picked off by coun 
tinder, and in South Africa 



1 often become quite smooth. Whan 
lined by a microscope, they are seeo 
1y simple, but are, in some casein 
ked, or jointed. 

ndula). This is a little substance 
ic surface of the leaf or leaf stalk, on 
sy are generally found. They often 
imy sweet matter, as in the glandf 
I stem of the moss rose. Tlic little 
h cover the leaves, stems, and yellov 
neadow St. John's wort, are glaodi 
appendages mentioned as commoB 
bles, there are some curious oocii 
>nly to a few. llius the pitcher 
I native of Ceylon and Amboyna* 
cd in the hothouses of this countiyt 
^'ndage, shaped like a pitcher, 



^ f juice of the plant itself. 



,,iD^ 



The liquid is a clear 
J0 water, very pleasant and refi 
.J and is from a quarter to a 

The people of Ceylon call tl 



afor 



lVf« 



^'M 



steD»s> 



cup, and say that when the 

rfu{l they drink of its contents. 

^ .i called the side-saddle flower, 1 

u which hold a liquid of a simil 

s ^^ ^ is a plant which has, at the e 

tio»^ of its leaves, a flat irreen pie 

jfli^ ^ covered with a clammy ju: 



Tb*^ ^ and set round thickly with sh 
lO *•* ^ teeth, which are so irrita 



lesoi ^|j^^ j£ j^jj insect, attracted 



RiBE a stipule, and give an eiampli 
-which it may plainly be seen, 
the stipule remain on the plant as lo 



J stipules generally single ? 
a,* is a bract? 

a bract fall off when the blossom chi 



nit? 



t 43 vcr of the same tinge as the blossom i 
lit ion an instance in which the floral \t 
lifferent from the others on the plant, 
lat is a tendril, and of what use is it ? 
lere are clinibing plants very abundant ? 
what parts of a plant are tendrils hituate 
hat is a thoni ? 
orns arc much like prickles. How shall 

^^ j^vyn the other ? 



Of what use are they to the 
Jjt" Mention some uses of the 

mankind. 

When a plant is covered 
said to he ? 
)S# "^ Does the hair on a plant alt 

How do hairs appear under 
bloss^' What is a gland? and give , 

e fior^ on which they are numerous. 

> plsD^ Mention what is said about 

>isi^' Is the water in the pitche 

]0if^' dew ? 

rils ^^ Mention a circumstance coe 

saddle flower. 

^0* ^ Describe the leaves of the " 

G 



rs VARIOUS Forms ; Uses of the Corolla , 

ANTH ; Involi'crk; Stamens; Pisnu; 

Various Forms of Seed Vessel; Seep; 

.E, AND COTVLKDON J GrEAT ProTORTIOM OF 

rs uses op Seeds to Man and Animau; 
Seeds; Capsules; Berries; Sum 
Fkatiikrs; Receptacle; Nectary; U«b 
Rious Shapes op Nectary. 



a this chapter treat of the parts of • 
ivhich the seed is formed, protected, 
These are called the parts of fru^ 
lough some plants are continued 
beir roots, or by means of slips lod 
le gardener, or by bulbs, still eves 
igiually from seed, while a large 
Bar after year, entirely from the 
1 the preceding season. The parti 
arc seven, but these are not all 
""h every part included under thiJ 



^"' u stamen, pistil, pericarp, seed, j 
p^ Corolla. The part of the plj 

as»*^ striking and beautiful, and wl 
.'juini^ language, call the flower, is th» 

corolla. This is the gay coloured 
part, which is so ornamental t< 
the garden or the meadow, an< 



tu so full of pleasant odours in th 
Summer. The sulphur-coloi 
primrose, the dark blue of th 
pink of the apple blossom, a 
corollas of these different 



paits 



i Each division of the blossoj 



leaf as the learner would call 



^ ,, petal. When botanists speal 
^ i Tariably mean the green port 



« shut up before tc«^ ^ ^. 

'••te::'^-*'"*" 

^y be composed"; J. „eV^ 

•^^be rose is a polyj*« ^^ ,^ 
\ „,o»opcUlous oue^ ^^ ^ 

. at ««*• **' . ^ eoTo\\» * '^^ 



ssmsssssssBmsB 



2 ouwiu^ - primrose, are monopetalou 

g the con"** ^, piece. 

-t noon"'*'^ It is very easily seen th 

that hoDT) ** ^ are very variously shaped 

-fore foiT ^ , names to the most commoi 

pight,** following are the terms 

uiossoiD* ^ corollas. 

during '^ Cruciform (cruciformi 

, „i cross ; as in the common 

J otoi^'^r stock, as in the cut, p. 83 

jt is of *'^ Rosaceous (rosacea) ^ cc 

fyf^opetd^'^ of from three to five pel 

15 *^ 



^D 



ZfoW 



jjlflflj <^ of the hawthorn or may. 
'^'^ Papilionaceous or b 

shaped (papilionacea). 



3 one. ^ 



ages. / m 

is called regular 
^ is uniform, as in the rose, wallflower, 
giilar, when it is not so, as in the 
. the rosemary. 

few corollas the shapes of which can- 
under any of these definitions. Ther 
>malous corollas. Of this kind irr 



, the violet, the monk's hood, tbe 
;he foxglove. The latter, althoufii 
ied to bell-shaped flowers, is not 
edy and its corolla in some respects 
nger of a glove. 

is serviceable to the plant, by pro- 
ens and pistils from rain and devs> 
>ome plants more remarkably thio 
^e beJl'ShapeA flowers hang do»i». 



part 
man. 






port 
the flo 






covers it alt^j^J^^^^ 
polyantilius. 5^^^^^ ' 
calyx, l>iit tbe^ ^^ c ' ^* 



whicli tliis n^ii ^'^ ^ 

The calj:t ^ y^ c|^--^/r 



eacli l>e seDat*... ^t 






^"^K. -^ 



leaves or diyj^. ^^^ *. ^^ 

so that whe^ ,;*"». ^^.'^ , 
flower, it ig * "s Of ^ '"■»it 
piece onlv ^*a ^^. • P*. 



t. but loses rt Vj ot «.e ?*• 
Calyces compos^ ^ 

« u \a quite ^]r* 
the fr^* ^* ^ 



.the*' 
tritk*' 



I 






perianth. Sometimes the per: 
fruit b ripe. This is the cas 
pear, when we may see it on tl 
the form of a few withered lea 
it was formerly the periantli 
there is also a perianth, whicl 
the top of the fruit is at the 
then it is the perianth of the 
seen in the husk of the filber 
acorn. 

■ 

Some plants have a doubl 
mallow. 

We must here explain the i 
superior and inferior, as the 
botany. When the germen i 



'nvolucrum). This is a kind of green 
at a distance from the flower, and 
[istinguished from a floral leaf. It 
rge family of plants, called the udh 
if which will be explained in aDOther 

be very clearly seen, in the wiM 
sen cut leaf, under the rays of stalks 
)wers stand. 

la). This kind of calyx, like the 
'Ailed a cup, as it is 
' scale, peculiar to 
e grass tribe ; such 

the meadow, the 
e barley, &c. which 
rasses. The glume is sometinM* 
>ne, sometimes of two pieces, and 

f an awn upon it as m \sn^* 




x^ aavance in botany, it is unnec 

I from "* more fully to describe them. 

fron * ^ Immediately within the pe 

plantej'*^ the flower, we find a numbe 
^ eipl*"* stances, which in some blos8< 

jrly ^ rose, are very numerous ; an< 

jidert"^'^' speedwell, are very few. T 

stances are called the stamei 
the flower, within the stamen 
one or more slender parts, w 
Both these parts may be 
the lily and tulip, where the 
is the pistil ; and the surrour 
Stamens and pistils are usuall 
ijjflie i« ^ hut there are some flowers, 
^^^oP""* as the oak, in which they 




;onstitute a flower in botany, althoi^ 
either calyx nor a bright cdomd 
cases where stamens and pistils gnnr 
3SsomS) the bees cany the powder of 
o the plants in which there are not 
or it is sometimes carried about bjf 
here are in the garden many flowtn 
3en rendered double by cuhiratioe. 
se we find no traces of stamens lod 
he double wallflower; these pirli 
into petals, and contributed to tbr 
flower. In some double blossoDS 
the damask rose, we find the R* 
ns and pistils, though but fev iff 
le flowers, in consequence of beiaf 
amens and pistils, do not prodn* 



^ ^ throws out this pollen. 

^^^ Fistii (pistillum). The pis 

^ of the flower, is composed o 

parts, the germen, the style ; 

stigma. The germen is soi 






rdeD'"'^ called the ovary; in it the 

bk ^. fruit or seed is found, a. Tl 

esw^ may he plainly seen in the pi 

wer; "^ where it is a little round kno 

.yJl 

^t]i>^ base of the stalk ; and in thi 

Jouli'' children call it the blue bol 

, tre ^ stalk, 6, and the stigma is t 

jflgb^ the stalk, c. Sometimes tk 

0i0f^ the germen, without a stal 

,^ do D** r poppy. 



en dry, of a substance resemUni|^ 
me, like the raspbeny> are pulpf; 
e walnut, of a hard, thick, woodjr 
•e are usually enumerated serai 
jssel, which we shall explain. We 
nform the learner, that when be 
ical work of the fruits of plants, be 
i that the word always means son 
p cherries. It signifies seeds iDd 
in genera], and may mean sum 
le balls on the cleavers or goose 
s which grow on the fir trees, or, 
s enclosed in their pericarps, 
a), a little chest or casket, whifb. 
splits open, and drops its seeds* 
by valves, but sometimes, as in 
not open at all, but drops iu 



faspW derstood, and those seed ve 

nbari^ included in them, he may 

Ji 

y 00^ . sules. 

g shall *T Legume (legumen). This 

^et, ^ valves, like a pea, with the i 

jg fruits (»r tached only to one edge of th 

/lal**y There are seeds in each vi 

t&S'^ they are fixed only to on€ 

nd i"*y seams, by which the pod ope 

gleavei* '" gumes belong chiefly to the 

00 the ^ shaped flowers. 

their P^ Pod (siliqtia)* This is i 

ctor<^ valves, and on opening it, 

. goiD^tiiii'^ are attached at both edges, s 



all, bttt 



(W^ 



besides, a thin piece. To 



H 



n the honesty, and in this caw it is 

li (tilicuta). Like the long pod, it 

tween the valves. The cross shiped 

[flower, radish, and wild mustard hin 

}d vessel. 

(drupa), a fruit of a fleshy utmt 

;ide, as the cherry, 

lut. The common 

liffering from this 

not having a fleshy 

iwever generally 



(/wihuin), a fleshy 
ud of containing 
/I'tt/e casket of 








^ the berry, the seeds lie in 

lid JJ* "^ ^ midst of the pulp. The or 

berries, and the mulberry, gra 
strawberry is what is called i 
^iw^ cause the seeds are not end 

merely lie on the top of it. 

Cone {strohilus). This ii 
posed of a number of hard 
as in the fir tree. 

Seed {xemen). The pai 
tained in the seed vessel 
seed. It is of various sizes i 
of some rather dark coloui 
the pips in the cores of apph 
surface of seeds is usually 





ittiDg open a garden bean we mij 





it has two lobes ; so has a pea, but 
it has only one lobe or cotyledoo. 
itain a flour-like substance, wbieh 
the young plant; but when the 

its root) the lobes become t«o 
d rise out of the ground. The 

are shaped differently from tbr 

w on the plant afterwards, and are 

We may see them very plaiwf 

e bean, and in the lupins. Tht 




. ^^'^. 






liestt 



h^ 



,lant 



.but 



^ 






lobes 
tbeg^: 
iffcre* ^ 
after>' 
tb#^' 



i 

YOUNG RADISH^ SIIOWIN 

If we soak an almond in 
it) we shall see that it is 
or lobes ; and we may ofte 



u and therefore luc x,.- 
Bials, ana ^s tbaa 

«,anv more wc**" 
plants many i« ^ 

. their o^n increase. W 
for tneir " ^« 

one P^a«* ''*^' I ♦ 
even one y .^^ 

„„e stalk of «.«««• 

,, and a s^e P^'^J^ ^ 

oats, so ncccss , ^^^ ^ 

roc =""1 <='"^°'' '"feasant in ««»• 
, fl.,,y fruits, so pie ^ 

»„d e^-"-; f.^'^ ,-.ne; -* ' 

*rape, so " ^VivcU •• 

^ J .nanv «vo^^^ 



md he 

*••> dial 

*hich 

r*:viv€ 

vid il 

«... 



■ ii 



• • 



«'f 



^:. 



%«■< 



■ i 






.^f«L,.«f—m..M«X.«.Mi<M»ja»Mfc.»Mlh.11IM ■«*■»». 



Du u^'*-' and he does not need to be v( 

vSDj^ to discover and understand 

Q^iDCH* which grace our woods and 

plant ^"^ revive with Spring. Wintei 

feff )^ and they seem gone, but even 



e 
a 



ddso*" 



,y mo^ 



^ 



3t woiil^ ^ they sprout out again, and 

,f ti0^ June, the fields are green am 

flfflepl*"* sands of flowers. Yet no % 

ousao^ place the seeds. All were so> 

jg as fo^ . God had ^ven them of plan 

he Ic*^ ^^^ consider a few of these t 

♦essa^ her of the seeds of last ye 

. an<i ^ capsules, which, when dry, I 

gQ ^\f^ seeds fall to the earth, like 

^(j pltui* of these capsules opened w: 

1 for ^ their seeds to a distance fi 







earned 



? 



..V over t»® ' ^ ^ 
> ^^ , ♦v^ct see** "^ , ^Vil 



|;iefC< 



the V 






*:*3.i ei 



■ • « 

11. 



I 






carried on their waves many to 
Some seeds, like the burdock, 
r burrs, and the seeds of the clc 



^ 



I 



clothes, or to the fur of anima 
dropped to the earth. Many- 
destroyed by heavy rains, and n 
on hard pathways, yet so 1 
Almighty provided for their nu 
• that enough remuned to clotl 
supply the wants of living ere 
beasts, and birds. 

Receptacle (receptaculum)* 
^^ be sufficient to explain this paj 

It is simply the point at wh 
pistils, the calyx, and indeed a 



.4.*^ 



^ . meet. If we wish to see a n 

ad; 



ni' 



nerely a point. ||) 

eciarium). We all know that flowers 
jet juice which is converted by bees 
We have sucked this juice, perhaps, 
lit of the clover or the dead oettle. 
ying in large drops, in little cells. 
>wn imperial of the garden. Bees 
e flowers and extract it ; wbile tie 
>w dust, with which we see them 
these insects for what we call her 
brown substance which mingles with 
e comb. But the juice is not W 
butterflies and millions of iosect< 
Phese insects, in . their turn, «* 
1 to the flower, for, by earring the 
I their wings, they take it to tb«f 
a n^f otitr onfhnrft in their corolltf* 



• .»• 






%• 



'^••n 



. i .• 



'a 



• *. 



'••. 






J|i' 



• •• 



i-r. 



% \ 




f tW P^ NASTURTIUM. 

e*** ' the flower. In the daffodil a 

^ . cup ; in the crown imperial it 

6" J of cells : sometimes it is a gla 

6' .. stamens. Linnaeus considerec 

tl^J ,| flower which could not be claa 

I """^ preceding definitions, was a nei 

I"' i learner may therefore consid 

'<''', the present, although many b' 

W . this is not strictly correct. 



oti^ 



are 



there 



.eati by tbe parts 
9 produced? 

parts are quite 

16 seed ? ^ _^^ of fr*^' 



aanies 



of the seven parts 



CO 



roUa, 



a 



iid gi^' 



several 



attUB«* 



tbe «ord corona «,eWA«^ 

^"'•"'^ '"* t the «i8^^^ .. 

„v,et» open m ^^^ {otTB«* 

! ao .e apply « 11, ,eo.-* 



jp Which are the wings? 

. gcj^i"'^ What is the keel ? 

iiite ^' What is a pink-like corolh 

What is a campanulate con 
^^^*' What is a salver shaped 

ample. 



the 



and f 



I'vese^ What is a funnel shaped d 



Describe the labiate coroll 



Describe a personate corol 

gjj? WTiat is a regular corolla 

ktii0^ When a corolla is of none 

„nfs(H* do we call it? 
itbennr 

•.],tp Of what shapes are the fol 

^jq11»" stock, the yellow broom, t 

"^ ityet&^^ strawberry flower, the bria 



jiis 



taocfis 



of many V'^ 



?ru»» 



called? 



jf one piece 
vanakedflo^e'? 



[Qctitnes 



thitiV ft 



ftovrer 



niked 



.t «ays docs the c»ly» 
^nt kiods of calyx. 

iantb. 

«,0>oftVieft«'t^ 
y, said to be superior? 

rerior ? , twit >• 

. mean *"«" 



,„t. a double per. 
jvolucre? 



iant" • 



called? 



which they are not. so found ? 
When stamens and pistils 
"^' , the dust carried to those in 
*' stamens ? « 

What is said about double f 



sav 



.it 



Ji ^^ ^^^ many parts does a j 

>e * What is the filament ? 

¥' What is the anther ? 

What b the pollen ? 
t r Of what parts does a pistil 

)eno>' What is the germen and 

called? 



What is the style ? 
What is the stigma r 
ptb- Has the pistil always a sty! 



capsule. 
t, capsule generally opeD» and is thoe 

bstance is it, when ripe, and what is 
jfore ijpening ? 

legume, and say to what kind U 
igs. 
)od. 
>uch? 

irity is there in the pod and pouch 
)hes them from the legume? 
•ne fruit ? and give an eiamplfe 
ne ? and name one. 
Drry, and state in what it wkn 
i a drupe. 
rv a truQ berrv ? Is the ortngt* 



i-..-: 



• . 



ention some seeds with 
J, some that have one only. 

Of what substance do the < 
When the seed has struck it 
of the cotyledons ? 
u| Mention some plants in 

leaves are plainly seen, and 
the almond. 

Why have plants so many 
Mention the instances giv 
abundant seeds. 

Mention the uses of sevei 
Mention the ways in w 
I their seeds. 

What is said respecting \ 
^ Do birds and winds assii 



jee it ? 

ice is contained in flowers? 

i honey of the pollen ? 

il to other insects besides bees ? 

ire insects useful to flowers? 

e of the various shapes of tbr 




■^7 



lectary has the narcissus ? 



*« 1 



'••♦• 



n 



Th 



• 



'.r 



•! 
** 1^1 



.»-, 



'">ta 






-.• • 






■4, . . 



Uyme; Head of Flowers; Sheat 
\f0l Flowers; Ligulate Flowers ; Si 



D? 






•gS^' 



T? VERY one must see that 

"^^^ arranged upon their stei 

grows upon the summit of its 

the lilac and the wallflower gn 

The manner in which flow 

their stems is called their mod 

florescence. The learner mv 

derstand the few terms which 

botany, because, when botan 

they generally use its mode of 

to distinguish it. When a f 

daisy, at the top of its stalls 

imnal ; when it grows betwe< 

the leaf, it is axillary. 



:s so very 
Q scarcely 

lavender, 
e plantain, 

for birds, 
tgrimony of 

mus). A ra- 
ling like a 
at as each 
f a little stolk of 
s a looser cluster, 
jflen hangs dovB, 
,umum, and the 
currant tree. 
^icula). When the 
eated upon long 
"Stalks, which 9X^ 




UkCV^V 



together, anil form an 
oval shape, as in the 
lilac, it is called a thyrsu 
bunch. 

Whorl (twriiriHiw). Whe 
flowers grow in a ring, or n 
so, round the stem, as in the ' 
dead nettle and many othei 

Corymb [corymbut). Wh< 





ella). An umbel is that Kiid </ 
the main stem terminates in a mm- 
proceeding from the same point. 




(ie same length, like the spob* 



|ill*i 






tbef 



form a very distinct tribe. Tl: 
plants whose flowers bear con 
they are much alike in appe 
properties. A great many ha*^ 
soms, and are very plenti^ in 
and Summer. The small gree 
seen at the base of the bundle < 
by botanists a sort of calyx, a 
mentioned as the involucre. 

Cyme {cyma), A 
cyme is much like an 
umbel) because its 
rays all proceed from 
one point of the main 
stem; but on the rays 




icle, BO as 
common clover. 



to form iw""" 




SllWTB. 



.eathorspathe(^'M.''»^^ 
onastem-andenfoldrngo^- 

, narcissus. In » ^ 

er hedges, the arum, or lort. 

.cint.thespatheis-en-'- 



iclottf' 







Catkin (aTnen/ttm). Thi 
which are situated a niunbc 
scale is found stamens or p: 
the scales hold stamens 01 
pistils. The brown droopii 
the hazel, and are called 1 
are catkins ; and so are thi 
on the willows, which chilj 



i 



; any other part. 

re describe what is meant by a com* 

1 flower, although it appears bat a 
in fact an assemblage of flowersi 
Look at the daisy, there we ha?e ia 
in one blossom, nearly two hundred 
3rets. The outer part of the daisr, 
,1s which surround it are the ran. 
re is the disk. Each of these ravt. 
/^ellow piece, in the disk, is a Mpa> 
floret. All florets of compouad 
ntain stamens or pistils, or both. 
I flowers, as the dandelioD, tf* 
f rays, and are called ligulatf: 
^mmon thistle, have their floren 
^3/sy includes both kinds, the 



ilB**!'' 



"'^ '^ Piant, i„ 

m, nearly W^ ^^'^ 

uterpartoftlK^ 

ound it are ^' 
Eachofthe*^ Q'O 

toretsof«* 

or pistil. «» ^ « a £,. 



::^K ::^j'^^^ 



When:. I'^-^Vf 



, bo* «^' ^» i» a J:> '-S 



''*J^»»»icll-. 



;lie smaller stalks which holIV^ 
from one pointy like the spoktjjN* 
; is it ? 
ibel a more regular appeaniMi t) 

i difference between a simple 
•el ? and give examples. 

sbelliferous phmts ? 

»iir are their blossoms geneiall; 

leaf which grows under the mu 

me? 

^gular appearance which ao > 



(fld of flowersy and give an ex- 
the ? and give an instance* 
dix? 



.,•:••• 

ri.^1 









V 






1* 




"?--:;r:ri 



jp^^w^** 



«S8 AND U»I>»»" 



,o,daMe» 



lUtei 




iportww* 



rf . few of *«".•» ^ 
. upon the »•* "^ ^,« ^t 

^, of ^r-MS*"*"*- 



traces of *«» -dto« ^ 

' teVl*^' vert*** 

e c»tt **" . ^. for.'*" _ 

«ise to co««* *" 



^r 8. Octandria ; eight stamens 

r 9. Enneandria ; nine stamer 

^^ 10. Decandria ; ten stamens 

^ 11. Dodecandria; eleven to 

' ^' stamens. 

IS ^ 12. Icosandria ; twenty stan 

to ^ ing out of the calyx ; as the a] 
rose. 



he 



lgoki> 



leU' 



for,™ 13. Polyandria; twenty stai 

t^^ dred, growing from the recept 

le ^ the last class, on the calyx : the 

are examples. 

foiir^ 14. Didynamia; fourstame 

tedt" short. The srreat number ol 

ng to <^ are either labiate like the thyi 



«haped. 




li^ own, gifO''*^ 



only, ai 
24. < 

becaiisi 




Mc 



lawc"* -^ only, and some have both on 

\fjii0^ 24. Cryptogamia; this lasi 



loW< . others. It is not arranged up< 

ntbe 



^^ . because these cannot be seen 



Bie*«J the fern., mosses. Hverwort,, 

]iiost>^ or mushroom tribe. 

i The Orders of these classc 

-0,eDts fl""^ , teen, founded on the numbei 

yelli'' ^ . remainder, upon circumstam 

ite^^ plained. Their names sho 



litfcult*" J. memory, 



^jjjjgfli"''^ j Monc^ynia ; one pistiL 

Ao'^eth ^ Digynia ; two pistils. 



d^ 



Trigynia ; three pistils. 
I -0^ Tetragynia ; four pbtils. 

^ oflt • Pentagynia ; five pistils. 



a ; about twelve pistils, 
many pistils. 

nth class has two orders, fo\mdei, dcc 
of pistils, but on other circumstucfi 
ynamia, has two short and two kxf 
flowers are almost all labiate, or 
i dead-nettle or the snapdragon. IV 
ymnospermia ; it has four seeds, b< 
jeed vessel, but lying at the bottot 
rhe flowers are in this order ship*" 
!ttle. 

rder of the fourteenth class is Afr 
s easily known from the first ordtf- 
J contained in a seed vessel; w 
;d like the snapdragon. 
?lass has two orders, and these «• 
fed. It will be TcmerDJ««<l ^ 



.t" 



« • 



elve p*** *^^^ * short heart-shaped p 

, The second order is t€ 

tno^ known hy its fruit, which i 

. « fttherfl"^ wallflower and stock. 

,uton""' 

A sbo'*''^ Th® orders of the three n 

IS t^" ^ 

ijjost ^' Diadelphia, and Polyadelpl 



ire 

leot 

Ilia 



.t^ggoip number of their stamens. 
'tbas^ stamens of these three c 



i^gjl* what class they are; the i 
■* in this ""^ to distinguish the orders, 

stamen ) we say they are c 

^flPniJi ^ of the second ; and so on. 

frofl*'^ The orders of the larj 

^^ . jiseei^ marked by peculiarities wl 

nap^^ # ^ *^^ ^^^^^ student. It 
"'"nrae^*^^ «^°^d attempt committin 



tt\e 



fto^®^*' 



aWP" 



II 






^etis 



aBdP^s^^*'' ,^t^cCOt* 



oUt 



any V^' 



ku\ ; 



ad 



in 






i<» 



ia 



neccssati*- _^ ^^^ ^v 



^ 



.loetis ; 



florets 



.of 






loar^^' 



ws: ,;-^'^- 

When ill * ^""^ '^^^'^tv-tWd ciat.^ 

flower, andii' " '""^ou^^^ tluw^^^^' 



s in tie'' 



be «/ 



^'-X.v'iir 



^ - - **^^': Ha.. I 



\. 



I* * 



^* ^^-itt: CL. 



ance of change effected by cultorei 
ames of classes as far as the elerentk. 
twelfth class ? 

pect do the twelfth and thirteenth 
and show it by comparing the ex* 

distinction of the fourteenth diss* 
m know its flowers without oooDtiif 



fifteenth class, and of what shape 
rs contained in it ? 
uxtecnth class, and, if possible, ex- 
ile given. 

seventeenth class, and examine i 
}umum, or broom flower, or any 

eighteenth class, and mcntioo tbe 



cnsas^rv^ - Describe the twei 

classesasftm ^ ^^^^ circunu 

class? first thirteen classes 

the tw"" Repeat the namei 

it b/ ff^ How many order 

, Describe the first 

m^no(^ "*^ of flowers it contain 

s iovers^^ Describe the seo 

it differs from the 

z^lass, ^^ examples of each. 

»d Id it? Mention the nan 



id,ifr^ 



ass, andt^r teenth class. 

What is the pec 

class, ^ ^ How do you kn 

irooiD ^^ How are the or 

seventeenih, and 



W"^ 



he florets of a compound flower uv 
y having both stamens and piBtils> is 
he flower ? 

lorets of the ray have pistiby anl 
be centre have stamens^ what order 



r is the globe thistle ? and wbr? 
distinguish the orders of the dasso 
DCdcia, and DicBcia ? 
cUiss DicBcia, it has five 8taiiM0i> 
it? 

reenish white flower which tnSt 
d has huge rough leaves, shaped 
grape vine and tendrils. It " 
bryony. It is in class MoocBcii. 
feaa or /'rather anthers ai tki 






•ay 



^tt 



f 



gtaflUJA 



¥ 



orders d^ 



iOB' 



7 



itl^ 



fiie*^ 



flower "^^ 



tBKS ON THE CLASSES AND OrDERS; FeRXI; 

3 ; Flags ; Lichens ; Sea-Weeds. 

n of this little work is to direct the 
[) the practical study of botany, the 
ated in this list are chiefly wild phmts, 
rden flowers, which the young leaner 
>cure for examination. The ouflW> 
rhich might be mentioned are left 
Ivanced study of the science, 
aandria, one stamen. This is aveiT 
ants : it contains two orders, 
Pigynia. Only two native 
in it. The ghisswort (m/i- 
y plant, with jointed stems, aoo^ 
txnphire, is conmson on salt marsbef* 
dowers without any leaves. It ^ 
because it yields & (quantity * 



. iii-*^ nia, and Trigynia. In it are t 






j^ vet, a bush which grows in 1 

^"'^ and has in Spring clusters of i 

^^ ,'■ and the numerous blue speeds 

irec"**' ' fields and meadows in Spring a 

^^ \^i *^® eighteen species of the 

jjatioD' them very common : they are | 

J in# blue. The most common kii 
,f the s^ children the blue cat's eye. 1 
iflieii' speedwell (veronica chamecdryt 

is two*"^ ; in May. Some of the speedv 
jy t^'^ "^^ and ditches. One kind is wel 

jggwort [^ of brooklime. 
uiijte^ ^ . In this class, also, are the 

jjoD®'' I ^ plant found in streams, z 
fc any ^* ^ ^ve been used by gipsies 




dria, three »t»»e>«- 

to class ind«i« 
gje very numerous, 
deraWe patience to 

common *«»*'• a,^ri*. 

3 of great use to in»» 

, the green grass ^ 

,,^const«.tlyr^-^J^^ 

, covenng they » ^ ^ 



lengt 
crass 

callei 






or a 
the 
S 



.»» 



grasses, the student is at first 
between cslyx and corolla. T 
called a glume, is usually com^ 
though sometimes of one, or of 
valves are often terminated wi 
or awns. The corolla is a < 
within the glume, and when the 
the three stamens and two pist: 
hanging from it. 

Several beautiful garden plai 
as the crocus, the iris, and t' 
corn-flag. Very few of our nat 
here. Among them is the rec 
rubra)y which grows wild on o1 
planted in gardens, where it 



»9 



\Xi 



cotti 



tlCV 



UB1 



s» 









AUU «! 



BOtSltOOtl - _ ^ ^^ ^^, 




• r» 






*V^* 



rg" 



i»e\,» 






sflB* 



Ot 



r.e 



are 



«^*''"- foot. *""' ■'-.V^ 



0> 






«w 



,\,0M' 



^•? 



^afvcrsi 



and 



I 

If 



i 



^ 



the road side for birds, are W4 

are also a number of plants witfa 

ing in whorls around their stem 

panicles of small white or yellc 

at the top or on the sides of the 

is wheel-shaped, and four clej 

white and yellow bed straws, so 

used to strew on the ground fo: 

der, used for dying, has also wl 

similar shaped flower ; and so 1 

and fragrant plant, the sweet 

very conunon in woods, its pa 

1 ^ blossoms is small, but they rem 

i>^ jasmine flowers, and its leaves, 

1 ^ one above another on its stem 




ria, five stamen*. 

jyiua, DiR** 
,PenWgy^*°* 

^ „„„eroa. «> ^^ 

.ly can be e»»--««^ 

- trailing ^^^J^,^ 

. « UP itt tto'**' ^*^ - 
„d beU ^^ "^1 



l( 



agi^^ 



rge Canterourj - p^„*» 



1^' 



'• scor] 
• r.»r of 



-.i:.*^ 



4^ 



• • 



>xa 



-... i < 



-••:; 



^^j 



V -- 



I 

i 



of scorpion grass, which are also 

one of which, the water scorpic 

palustris)^ is the forget-me-not. 

nightshade, and the dark purpU 

species might warn us of their 

the potatoe, which is a plant of t 

^ has a flower shaped like that 

nightshade, is here also ; and lik 

poisonous berries on its branchi 

is so useful for food. The tall mi 



^ 






^ with its yellow spike of flowers 

^ flannel-like leaves ; the winding 

• ^ c«ra); the stately elm tree (i«/int«i 

t>^ rose {vilmmutn)t commonly kn 

^^ name of wayfaring tree ; the 

^ with its powerful odour, and \ 



plants, as was before mentioDed, are 
lave compound umbels. Look at i 
ers or berries of the ivy. You wiD 
of stalks, all coming from one {knd: 

This is a simple umbeL Look at 
;re you see the stalks coming <D oQt 
if an umbrella, but each stalk ktf 
( of rays at its top. This is a «•• 
md here we have an umbellifene 
umbelliferous plants grow in ^ 
i often wholesome and arautt 
h grow on marshy grounds «♦ 
5. Many of them, as the henW 
r, are used in medicine ; and bbi»- 
md parsnip, are valuable ai »•* 
vhite or yellow flowers, iml •" 
'arJy in the Sptrn^. 






1 






•-ir 






:.%» 



.--'irg 
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soon gather some instances fror 

pretty lily of the valley (convalla 

loves the shade of the quiet wo 

cinth (hyacinthus nonscriptiis). 

there soon after the violet has m 

and the daffodil (narcissus)) whi 

says, " comes before the swallo 

liar examples. Then we find i 

drop (galanthus nivalis), the 

asparagus, and onion, and sever 

plants ; and the barberry tree, v 

which make so pleasant a presc 

Several rushes are found in 1 

and a flower called the water pi 

/ago), is very conspicuous on st 

rose-coloured petals, its leaves 




3ers, who employ it in makio{^ mtm 

''s milk. 

Heptandria, seven stamens. Ordm 

ogynia, Digynia, Tetra- 
tagynia. This is a very 
fhe only wild plant it 
Viuter-green (trieutalis)^ a favouri*' 
nnaeus, but very rare in EngW- 
t horse chesnut tree (asculut kif- 
placed here. This tree is o^ 
, on account of its beautiful fbli<* 
jrs of delicate pink flowers. » 
I steeped in hot water, will iff^ 
;o cleanse linen. 
!)ctandria, eight sta- 
ur, viz. Monogynia, 
I and TetragymK. 
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exotic heaths, which we see in 

^0^ brought from the Cape of Gc 

Ilia, T^ class we have the singular herb ] 

jgisi*^\* folia)y a plant which may be d 

•t . 

^M* if the learner meet with it in 

flflfUlA'- recognize it. It has a calyx of 

..j^pfi* corolla of four petals, and fou: 

lut tK* I Very early in Spring, sometime 

•^^ of February, we find in woods a 

fjtgbeK^ called the gloryless (adoxa i 

, pl^ haS) in the evening, a scent o 

.^(^ is the maple or sycamore tree 

Sherb {epilobium)y the evening ] 

^ : and the mezereon which, in F 

^ ' with its pale pink blossoms, witl 



hsia coccinea) is now so caninoo. 
3 window can boast of it as an onu* 



meandria, nine stamens. This small 
hree orders, viz. Mono- 
, and Hexagynia. The Js^ 
3 exotic placed in it is X^ 
e {laurus cinnamomum\ 
ch produces the well known ^ 
only wild flower in the class * 
Lish {butomut umbeliatut), wbick 
. and has sharp sedge- 
be mouths of cattle who driok vt 
"8 are very handsome growiiy n 
of a rose colour, 
idria, ten stamens. Orderi ■'*• 
^-r/iia. Triirvnia, Peotigyw^ 
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Hxkd these are in the tenth cl 
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exotics, however, as the whole m 
papilionaceous blossoms belong 
'^ delphia. Those of the class D 
"' mental flowers of the garden oi 
^ c; are chiefly natives of the Cape < 
^ Some very pretty wild flo^ 



0^ 



class. The pink (dianthus), oi 
which is called the castle pink, i 



ef*^ , walls; and another handsome 
pink, blooms on limestone rod 
and is very handsome. One 



ii^^ Deptford pink, is found in mea 
^' the maiden pink, grows in hede 
that handsome tribe of flowers 
I* of them, well known by the na: 



in gardens. In this class also k 
ipion or catchfly (siiene), Sewnl 
plant are common. The bladdir 
e inflata) must be known to tk 
»om8 in May, and has white flovcn 
I a calyx, which is swelled like i 
Ined with a fine network. ChiMra 
id. The young shoots bare tbt 
r of green peas, and, when blaochN 
itly resemble that vegetable. Vcn 
arance to these plants are tkf 
le kind (lychnit dioica) is koon 
ame of bachelor's buttons, and > 
nmon in meadows and by stretf* 
frequent in com fields, is delip' 
he evening. 

are the chickweeds {tUlltfit)' 
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At 



are also placed here. Here, 
tree {arbutus unedo), which gr< 
its strawberries on the banks 
the pretty delicate wood sorrel 
which has white flowers with 
leaves shaped like those of the 
powerful acid. 

Class XI. Dodecandria, fron 
stamens. Orders six, viz. Mo 



Digynia, Trigynia, Tetragyni? 
•^ gynia, and Dodecagynia. This c 
^' tains more exotics than native 
^ The sweet mignionette (reseda 
^\, darling," is here; it is a nati> 
lt> ' one knows the wild mignionettt 

It is used in dying, and often 



be V^<=« "' 

« CO Si*'^^^ 1H*«»^ 
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I damask roses of the garden, bv 

f- the dog rose of the hedges. 1 

numerous stamens growing out 

J form the characteristic of this 
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also in the hawthorn or May bu 

is so beautiful with its white f: 

^\ Spring ; and in the white stra 

• 4 garia vesca), which comes wi 

j|<i Spring woods. Like it too, 

^ pear (pyrvs)^ the crab apple 

u the origin of the cultivated fn 

. 1^; tree (prunus), whose little bl 

j| sought by the schoolboy in th( 

-^ the origin of the delicious fn 
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jtrei**^ yellow water lily (nuphar lutet 

i^r\ common than the white flower 

{'patmid), the larkspur {delph 

7^b^ (aquilegia)f and many others ; 

^de> poison the purple monkshood (a 

frofl)^ often gather this flower, and 

ptbe'^ pistils, which they call Venus 

>|odo^I highly dangerous to do so, a: 

^ P^ plant produces head-ache, and 

-eS^ convulsions. The crowfoots 

MeJ^^ species of which are the Spring 

f tb^ r tercups, so pleasing to children 

iTie ^^ andria. 

^ we^'^ Class XIV. Didynamia, foi: 

ij jt)Oii'^ * ' and two short. Orders two. 
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stately 
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the niO»k«y 



f shepherd's purse {thlaspi hur» 

i*!' children call pick-pocket, is a 

^ Here too we have the candy tuf 

^ sometimes found wild, and who 

^' tufts of flowers are common in gs 

ff^ {Junarid^i sometimes from its r 

(if' pods called satin flower ; somet: 

ili''^ wort, from its crescent-shaped \ 

plant of this order. 
it,!"' The second order, Siliquosa, 

8Dtr long pod. Here we find the walli 

or iff' either adorning the wall, or ( 



e 



; ^ hed ; and the stock {matthiola)y ' 
g^it*^ of scented flowers, known to 
^H^* cuckoo flower or cardamine {c 



it 



M 



of Tetradynamia are all wholesome, 
antiscorbutic property, though manj 
to be agreeable. The horseradisii, 
; cabbage, the sea kale, and others, 
table vegetables. Not one tree u 



ass. 




Monadelphia, filaments united into 

seven, formed from 
f the stamens, viz. 
tandria, Ilcptandria, 
andria, Dodccandria, 

The only wild plants in this cli» 
3 {malva)t and cranesbills or g«* 
i). The numerous geraniumi w** 
or lilac flowers among the grass iJ* 
ere is the I{olH»rt*s leaved crtat^ 

i 

fa/ia), familiar^ called pink <!»»• 



)perty" the south of England; and 1 
. 1^ {aWuea\ which is of a very m 

;ea^ and much used medicinally. 



!S. 



ii^' 



kind is well known to children 



way side, and having round flat 
g)a#^ call cheeses. This is the malvj 

handsome garden flowers are 
cially the scarlet and other ti: 
ger^ums. The Latin name o^ 
pelargonium. They are all n 
of Good Hope. Here too we 
{allhaa ro8ea\ a native of C 
and several other. 

Class XVU. Diadelphia, 
in two sets. Orders four, viz. 



iWe tVie ^ ^^tt\e. A 

^\ .„d *e V»'^^ ,,4 Uuo ^^ 






<*'' ,. oriw"" . ..c^ o* 



which are common in gardens 
many as eleven wild species. Ic 
it is usual to hang up the conu 
(hypericum perforatum), in th< 
on St. John's day. This is 



■0 







\ saint, and avert evil spirits 



Many superstitious practices [ 
tinent in connection with this ] 
days they were as prevalent i; 
This spedes of St. John's w< 
" balm of the warrior's wound," 

(»*T by country people as a very efl 

^ ^ wounds and bruises. 

Class XIX. Syngenesia, an 
tube. Flowers all compound. C 
names see preceding chapter). 
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-lie a«y ,««r — T creation ; 

DO we Lave ^W ®*Panded h^* 

d the DuaefH^ ^/""^^ and ophrvo ' 

sometliiB^fl'^ ^ "^ »*oo<l8 and 

'calendula), ^' "''^- ^1 

.„ /bar. » """^ Trt, ^'^»»t 



vresaH^ ft,. **** 1 . ■^ Hl- 



ul ornament of sbrubbenes loa 
pale silver-coloured bark, and its 
light, that they wave with evay 
n compared to "dishevelled hair." 
orbia), which is called wart weed, 
n its stem and branches is nsra 
ell known. There are fourt«> 



)i(Bcia, stamens and pistili ia 
Ion differentplants. 
Monandria, Dian- 
trandria, Pentan- 
lyandria, and Mo- 

the last, we have a nninber d 
poplar {populu$\ the wilw 
y foliage, and the dark »«• 
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with which for so many cent: 
been decked, and which is celc 
been regarded by the Druids wil 
and for having been called by 
considered, in dark ages, a univ 
of every kind. 

Class XXIII. Polygamia, fl 

^ the same plant. Orders two, 
ncecia, and Dioecia. One n 

I plant only is found in this < 
This is the orache (atriplex). 
veral species of this grow on 
thick sea-green coloured leavei 
reddish spikes of flowers. Sc 

ll* weeds in gardens ; one, which 
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frond. Ferns are of a less su 
most other plants. In trop 
I grow to the height of trees, an 
arhorescent or tree-ferns. Tl 






( 



species are used in New Zeahi 

tries as food, and some hitter s 

as medicines ; hut, upon the w 
ii 

useful trihe of plants, thoug 

^ from the feathery appearance ^ 

present. There are ahout fifti 



i 






many more in countries near t 
The second order of Cryptc 
(musci) ; the learner will not 
descrihed to him. He knows 
plants which cover the stems < 
den walls, or with their soft s: 



penetrate the crevices of rocks or 
3es, while they require little noo- 
le plant or soil on which they gro». 
irious to other vegetables. Thej 
iment from the rain, the dew, or 
"hey are most common in teiD|*' 
imates, and when found in ^ 
lourish chiefly in shady pUce*- 
I of cells. Their cellular textnff 
resist drought, since the rrf» 
sture, and retain it long; «■• 

I withered by the long Suminef * 
ain will again revive their h^ 
hour. There are many 9ffOfi> 

II not be able to detect th* 
) some progress in prirt*" 
iiof iisf^fiil !LH food or medioi* 
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"r 



• ft* 



ti 



»• 



'».^ 



counties is used by the poor insi 
mosses grow by the sides of s] 
boggy ground ; and in course o 
fill up the place which was on 
water. The quantity of moisti] 
roots, and those of other plai 
form the vegetable mould calle< 
The third order consists of tl 



' Hca), Liverworts are difficult 

^ are not so common as ferns ai 

^ are something between a moss i 

^ late years, they were classed wi 

f mosses, they are full of cells, 

V revive by the application of m< 

r Order four ; flags {alga). 
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con"?'** 

. -.mJ*^ which float in fresh water, a 

cJMt^ termed confervae. The learm 

^¥ those crust-like substances of 

i^r colour, which grow on rocks < 

eaten- 

. 1^1^ ther division of nags, and are 

^ojk' termed lichens. The pretty 

j^ri in r plant which grows in groups on 



, ^^ the bright orange or lemon- 

J sil'^ coloured patches, which are on 

'^^ old pales or gates, or on the 

ir roofs of houses. These are ano- 



AjlOOtO* 
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f'^ ^""^'vdcli covet »5 
as ^®*^ ,A «K)oA. 
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QUESTIONS 

How many orders has class I 
names of the orders need not be 

Mention a plant in this cla 

respecting it. 

How many orders has class I 
Mention some circumstances r 

wells. 

Mention some garden plants : 

How many orders has class 1 

What large tribe of plants is 

Mention some uses of grasses 

Describe their general appeal 

Mention several other plants : 

N 






iUa' 



fto^®^*' 



lats^® 



iti«» 



a' 



.u^ 



^lYi 



ted^^ 



a urge c^ 



dn» 



? 



t\jift 



c\»*»- 



rf^ 



raX V^^^* the co^^ 



u 



'jr'it-r 



rs, 



ij^sH^^ Of what use is sorrel ? 

, Aijpckf Is Class Seven a large < 

jjjj ii^ orders has it ? 

J ^^ Mention a wild flower in tl 

Mention some circumsta 

P ^^ horse chesnut. 

1^? How many orders has Oct 

•^^^ Mention an interesting t 

tlie ^ here. 
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Where do the exotic heatl 



'A.0r. Describe the herb Paris. 

i^^r What is that common floi 

ya"^ of musk in the evening ? 

, tt Mention a circumstance r 

^f the garden ..uturtium. 



specting the papilionaceous flowm 



circumstances respectiog pioks. 
name of London Pride given to 



trj" 



circumstances respecting the blwi* 



ant. 



ircumstances respecting the Ijclt< 
3 its familiar name, 
other plants of this class* 
rs has chiss Dodecandria ? 



ion garden flower placed in it 

le wild mignionette? 

n once attached to the hw^ 



^hfi 



h 
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Mention several common plai 

tribe? 

How many orders has Polyai 
Are the plants here similar 

those of class Icosandria ? 



' Mention some circumstanc 

poppy. 

Name some other plants of t 
^ Mention some circumstanc 

monkshood. 
>'^. How may we know the pk 

v^ namia ? 

r How many orders has it ? 

p What is the first order, and 

^^ What is the second order, ai 

Mention some flowers in bol 



lowers in this class. 

ire are the flowers in class Tetn« 



'ders has M onadelphia ? 
i flowers it contains? 
ircumstance respecting i 



nalva sylvestris ? 

name of the pot geraniums, m 

ome ? 

ers has class Diadelpbia? 

useful plants contained in it 

ctcrious ones. 

ers has Polyadelphia? 

plies us with chocolate? 

circumstances respecting ti* * 




is said respecting the o] 
ii^' of hot countries ? 

On what kind of soil do v 
jj,! plants ? 

,; How many orders has class ' 

^r What useful exotic plant is 1 

Mention several British pi 
tains. 
^ How many orders has class 

What is said of the yew tre« 
upiiii? Mention several plants in tli 

^r What is said of the mistleto 

How many orders has Polyj 
1^7 Mention a wild plant in it. 

ufi In what respect does the claf 

^tW ^fom all the other classes ? 



ion one. 



ctification generally foond ? 
scent ferns, and where are tkej 



II 



thp 



use? 

lere in Great Britain ? 

? 

leir roots ? 

re they chiefly found ? 

ley? 

how is it found ? 

ts? 

ags called which float oo the 



iculars respecting them, 
sea- weeds of the Tropici .' 

•weeds ? 



^ the other kinds of fungi i 
i^ What are the gills ? 

How many kinds of mushi 
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;^;> folded on the tree ; and in Autu 
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^^^ freely after a frost, but during t 
^} be procured from plants. 

One circumstance, which at 
plants from minerals or other li 
entitles them to be considered 
iitS)<^ life, is that of the ascent and c 
^ifl""' through their vessels. The sj 
10 root, up the woody stem of a tr 

di^ that part which has been des 
poiji*'* wood ; and in herbs, which havi 

it 

^ it ascends through the bundles 

jjts, vf • which form the woody part of tl 

lice^ , The sap is in motion more 

mflfc*'' whole year, but especially duri: 

gpr Autumnal seasons. In the ^ 



>sses are verdant and beananiit um 
3 ; and the Christmas rose, and the 
and the laurustmus, bloom in our 
r us, though scarcely a wild io»w 
and nature generally presents a 
ion. 

h difference in the quantity of op 
ent plants. Some trees prodnee t 
18 the common birch {bettJ* ^^' 
unental a tree in our woodlmdi 

be made in it, yield it io i«* 
he Highlanders make birch fi» 
d the common grape vine {*^ 

a branch be cut thnwgi » 

nhniif A ninf nf MD io tVfVf!* 



1 that the sap ascends into tk 
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the 
«tl 

4fr 
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*h 
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*-9, 



*^ 



i, 






ic 



iv 
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jjjmtP" most, we cannot distinguish it. 

^^^ tained by many experiments. 

^gjliiiiSi'' been often tried, is that of cuttii 

L ^} the tree, and covering the part ik 

g^r a thick gum, so as to prevent an 

out of it. On weighing this b 

jjtbe^ after, it has been found to be h 

i0,W' when first cut, and therefore it : 

]^f Ughter by means of perspiration. 

fr«e ii* effected in the sap, is that caus4 

, j» ji^ kinds of gas which vegetables 

XM^ atmosphere. The fluid having 

watery nature, contains more n 






ufl^ and now descends into the plan 
. . ^ sif ' of vessels from those by which i 

The descending sap is calle 



ilk round the ^ ,^ 

,fthedandeU<m=«» ^^ 
d.e yellow eeU»d..«(*^ 

...ice of the pM* "" 
urinous ,»« ,^. 



\.\ 



eader may ask ^ 

• o« its first «nP»»^* 
i, receives its ^^^^.^ 

,ich has interested J» ^^ ^ 

genious experiments. ^ 

u than that tbc sap »»» 
^^ It, than \ ^^. NNT>* 

,y the princip^^ of ui 



'I*he 

•"niftii 

•■"■♦•ii 
^' I'. 
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^^ lue perspiration or transpirai 

.J'0 sometimes be seen on warm cs 

^ ^ drops on the poplar, willow, or ' 

^rf^ generally merely water, like de 

(jke^ often mistaken; but sometime 

|A{tiri^' sweet nature as on the leaf of t 

jioi'' sometimes, as on the leaves of 

j^f of a waxy substance. At suni 

. fjim water may be seen hanging, lik 

•^i^ of the slender leaves of the ^ 

perspiration of the plant. It ro 

,^'i* part of tile day, and mingled v 

Ar^'w ^^ vapour ; but the coldness oi 

i ^ into drops, wluch will again xe 






I^ shine. A great German nati 
^v prove tiiat these drops were th* 
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:iz7^^ '- ^ " 

^retions of pVmt.. « P^ 

,te art ana » few of i"** 

^only P^*^"' *^, 1. ^ 
vegetable Wngdo* «»I , 

a ly lead the ,»-« "^ 
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r making ink, in dying, in calico 

t^ many domestic purposes, that t 

^^ who have not used it. It is alsc 
cine. There are several varieti 

i,n gum arahic, the gum Senegal, tfa 

I 

gUt" and the common cherry-tree gi 

^* former are obtained from dififere 

^1^' The gum arabic flows in quanti 

j^ ^ vera, a tree which is foimd in a 

Am^ and lends its shadow to the hot 

I 

p^w, of that country. The gum oo 

^ '^ from its branches, and is gather 

importation into Europe. Lod{ 

^r England, it may be heard in the 

•^'^ ing a crackling noise, as it • 
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ieUu^lU), -bid., w* « 

blossoms, gro"' 
r plant affords • P«» 

,blo to the med'cl P 

, continent, r^ -« "2-' 
,eeland»oss(«<--j;|'^ 

tWs mucilage^ ^, 
:his pUnt » used » ^ ^^^^ 

invalids; «"* *) '^^0. ta** 
, off this simple ?«•.-» ^ 

.do.tba»Vi«gG'A''^;^«, 
I to grow for «» <«' "* * 
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painting, is an example of a gun 
from incisions made in the bark 
in Hindostan. This tree, the ga 
bears the fruit well known in 



gosteen, which is considered eq 
the pine-apple, and partakes of 
'^ strawberry and the grape. Th 
^ is highly ornamental to the Ii 
^ during its flowering season, and 
' fruitage ; for its blossoms resen 
^ ' and its fruits are as large as an 
"^ , American species of St. Jol 
ft gamboge little inferior to the ki 
I'* by the mangosteen. The myr 
^ to in Scripture, and which is sti 
East for embalming the dea( 



so much relished by the natives of 
they call it « the food of the gods.' 
Balm of Gilead, praised in the 
for its odours, and still prized is 
jripture History, is a gum-rwin. 
mce in the buds of the shrub imfo 
tie Turks so value this gum, tbit 
7f prohibiting its exportation ioto 
But better known than anr of 
stances, is a gnm^resin which ** 
Summer day. This is the ri" 
I on the plum, and which is> ^ 
wder that lies on seven! I*'** 

8 of much value in the arts. •* 
all by the name of turpeoti*- 
kc, exudes from various fp**" 
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I 

(li' appalling kind sometimes take 

^ woods. These fires are occasioi 

,1^ carelessness of travellers, who 1 

^if a pipe, but they are often causet 

^^ Linnaeus, in his " Tour of 

ki striking description of a fire of 

^ witnessed. ** Several days age 

.^ brated botanist, " the forests hi 

j^i by lightning, and the flames rag4 

..oil' great violence, owing to the dro 

i|)ji In many different places, perhj 

^ that came under my notice, t 

tended several miles in distan 

. J^i space, three quarters of a mil 

j^ was entirely burnt; so that Fl 



1' 



. inguished m most of the tpoti «f 
in dry trunks of trees. After wf 
:>out half a quarter of a mile acn» 
senes of desolation, the wind begin 
ther more force than it had done, 
jdden noise arose in the half bnni 
[ can only compare to what nuijr k 
g a large army, attacked bv ii 
lew not whither to turn our lttp^ 
d not suffer us to remain where** 
we turn back. It seemed b«t to 
in hopes of speedily reachinjf v 
wood, but in this we were di»- 
an as fast as we could, in order w 
led by the falling trees, mo* * 
us ovcry minute. Someii»<» 
e trunk was so sudden thu ■' 



HP' were not a little rejoiced when 

I 

itflK^' tare terminated, for we had fe 

0V a couple of outlaws, in momenta 
^^ Nearly akin to the resinous 

ff^* are the substances which com; 

^jii# odours which form so great i 



jpite 



^: 



tt^ and herbage. These perfumes 

. itiK oils, and when distilled from vai 

igtmi rose, the lavender and others 

. . ^' essences, which we call lavende 

u^ &c They are decidedly of 

ir Though found chiefly in the f 



A^t^ yet they sometimes exist in t1 

^ii rosemary, the myrtle, and swe( 

.jj^tjeA they are found in the bark, a 

^ and some few roots are of an 



oils, in common use, are or 
3 procured by expressing alfflood^ 

or of other vegetables. 
' plants yield bitter, pungeot, Dl^ 
principles, highly valuable to the 
some of them, agreeable to tfe 
pmon hop (humulus hpultu) wtr 
siffording a bitter principle in mf 
be bitter resides in its fngm' 



>nes. This plant, though 
td in our hedges, is scaroel/ iai* 
i» nor was it generally cdtinlw 
Kent and Surrey, until after tk 
II. When it was first introdafiA 

reatly opposed, and the dtr « 

parliament against the "t** 

3wcastlc coals and lufH ^ 




pfm ^infe yeUow gentian (jffn 

,^. on the Alpine mountaini 

^ medidnal bitter used ii 

^r- covers large tracts of gi 

^^ Germany, and cattle 1 

. jfi^ touched on account of 

^W wood sage of our hedge 

gfMfif' extremely bitter, and i 

a^'^^ pastures produces a 1 

^^tk^ almost equal in elEcac 

^s(^ the red centaury (eryC 

^^^ common plant, with r 

« ^^ sofns, which close befc 

^^ July day are ftbut up 
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«rf 
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llow bitii* g stonecrop {sedum acre) ' 

f on w*^^^' When a plant posM 

A our, "^^^ch remains long on tl 

^ a stimulating quality, its pi 

. :^ O^this kind are the varioiu 
.^e^ acria- 

wbicb will, if bitten, blister tl 

^^ — ,*tioO arum, or lords and ladii 

lled» plant, the arum m 

^^ ^ ye^t under English hedges 

^^ ^ ^\oy^^ to ™ake starch, but il 

i*^ -^ £ tlJO'**® w^o used it. The 

^^ oi*^® **^ t^® mouth of a d 

isC P*» ■» and blistered state, fron 

y * ^id juice of the arum ; and 

*®^ . -, caused by it could not be all 

'®*^* ,^j,t5/>roduce juices which can 



\^i 



?' 



1(V 



{lactuca)y especially when gro^ 



l^f^ milky fluid, often 



ins 
jjt»,*f persons eat the lettuce at nigl 

are' 



^^ sleep. Pope says of it, 

. « liliSl^'' For wM 



Id 



Lettnee and cowtUp wine ] 



Aj ^^ The milk in the lettuce b ver 

,;A)iei^ the plant reonved its Latin 

^i^ milL. The medical profierties c 

;. t^ are similar U» thoM; *A opium, i 

,L |/r a safer remedr, and ofiUHi adu 

^ W which opium could n<A be emp] 



^V by makiniT incii$ioit» in iJm; pi 
. ^lie^ of flovenni^, ax*d «<;ntpin]r vff 



flows from the «pertur<A, aiid 



i(^ 



^ipcfc*^ 



ja tne dcots, tell Tictmu lo ni 
ycots had engaged to supply the 
akf and they mixed the berries tt 
vith the liquor that they furnished ; 
lat a heavy sleep would soon over* 
drank of it. A few short honn 
whole army were in a deep slum* 
•eady prey to their enemies. The 
fis), the henbane {hyosa/taw), 
r plants might be named as pn^ 
a moderately taken, and death, if 
an titles. 

)f acids, known by various nam* 
alic acid, malic acid, and pnimf 
by vegetables. We have w 
I in unripe fruits; the p«<« 
e green aj)ple are familiar a* 



IL/%/v— # 



n- sleef 
'it. ^^'^^. 

to their f^ 



ffoiili^' 



in»^ 



«|J? 



/jf^' 



fraitS' 
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ble product found '»"«T 
thepouto. Sev.rJkioM 
,„dau«;theWbo«."*- 

,p contain, it: «'!-*' •^ 
pbnt«.a»«hcM.pe»,l*» 

L substance, which pta^f^ 
d manufacture., .«ro.lt»^ 
^„ those which arc »U.-^ 
lanning and dying. "^ 
which t«.nef.u« it. Pf^I*;^ 

hiefly in th. bark, "f «* 
i„.ee.l,orinyou»g*^ 
1 from the birch, the h«A 

,eml other trees, i.'»"*J 
,^ kind, are .n«l««^ 



country, and forms a very pr< 

jjil culture, but labour is tbere so n 

U^ in Great Britain, that it can be 

ijt' at much less expense, and the B] 

J>i not find it worth his attention. 

^j* plants, the dyer's woad {isatis th 
indigo in the excellent blue whic 

j-jlijl^ it is occasionally cultivated in 
^, England. With the dye of this 
. jj,^ Britons painted their bodies. T 
. Hi blue bottle {centaur ea cyanus\ 
'A conspicuous a figure in the com 
Lj ^ rich bright blue of the colour of 
J^ colours are extracted from mac 
*J n««), »d fro. various Uchens. 
. j,^ the wahiut, alder, and other t 



8 



a^^ 



e 



^ 



^ 



Pull yellow, or a pale nanken 
Id mignionette, or dyer's weed 
«rhich grows plentifully on chall^ 
nted in fields for its yellow dye ; 
, which, from its culture in SafBtio 
name to that town ; the dyert 
ncforia)y and many others, boCk 
•n plants, contain the yellow tint 



der may be surprised to hetft 
vegetable secretion is more cob- 

wax. We see on the uppe 
eaves, a kind of varnish, whiei 

beauty of foliage, and wWefc 
>m it by chemical proceii» » 
vegetable wax. It is also «•• 



I 



gathered off. The candles emit 
but as the berries are troubleson 
animal tallow is not expensive, t1 
except by the poor people in who 
the bushes grow, who use then 
soap. The sweet gale, or bog 
f common in the Highlands of 

Devonshire and some other cov 
V yields an inferior kind of wax 
^ wax. 

V- Camphor is supplied to us ch 

^ phor laurel {lavrtu campharat* 

^ grows in Hindoostan and sever 
^ This substance is, however, a 
'^r labiate plants, and in lavender, 

i^ P 



o preserve «'"- ' ^Vt 
,. -itt not come »«" 

in our countty- ^^ j^ 

«» severd jl«»»^ ^«i* 

-ored from ** ": ^j. 
ibstooce ptocurea ^ 

,*ecorVoaV(^ ^. 

. corV, ne«ly «,«.!« ., *. 

lish eto C-'"-' l^n^» 
,,„gh common »-> v^ 

* indigenous. ^«;;^ ^^ ^^^ ft* 



1^ on i^aste places and in com 

if nuts or seeds, a large proj 

W plant is about a foot high, ha« 

r flowers, with broadly lanceola 

^y on the under surfaces. The 

X hard, and Uke small pebble 

ftie^ broken by ordinary means. 

^i plant is derived from two Gr 

jgfi^ and " seed," on account of 1 

,^r this part. The horsetail {eqi 

^^^ called shave grass and pewt< 

peijA housewives in cleaning pewt 

^ hard and flinty nature. Ger; 

,^^ in Queen Elizabeth's time, sa 

ufjf* plant wherewith fletchers ai 



aut-o' 



•a 0*P 



? 



>g^;;, motion *^^^„,«<^ 






Nl^'' ^. take P^ace in «» 



> ,«^ ^^!^w - - ^r ^ ^ 



sunrise were not dew, but tr 
When do plants transpire 
Name a common vegetabl 
Is gum wholesome ? 

giioils- Of what use is it ? 

0.1 Name some varieties of g^ 

jjl? What is gum arabic ? 

,? What is mucilage ? 

ff^'i^\ Name some plants which 

-tth^r What are resins ? 

jjoti"'^ How do we distinguish re 

What are gum resins ? 
^r What is gamboge ? 

Name some plants which 

M 

Afi iif What is myrrh ? 

What is said of assafcetids 



\ 



ciple is contained by the hop ? 

3 circumstances respecting this plant 

3 other well known bitters. 

ices of plants containing the poDgent 



le acrid principle? and name bodt 

ing it 

larcotic ? 

ne plants in which the narcotic prin* 



ne of the various kinds of arid, 
'al instances of plants contaiobf 

id in many vegetables ? 
ts may we find starch ? 
plants in which tannin wtj ^ 



"""TSf, "What 18 said of vegetal 

Jf Name a plant in whicli 

^ ^ Whence do we procure 

^^^ Do any other plants p: 

^ ^ Name some of its uses 

1^ Whence do we procun 

jcip* What is cork, and wh< 

Name an English tree 

J Name some other suht 



What u sud of the c< 
1^ What is siud of the p 



►F Plants: — Effects of Cuma.. 
»x>ucTiONs ; Plants of various Covvtbui^ 
e*T Hemispheres. 

11 have observed that different plant! 
.iar to different places, and that we 
;liem all in any rural spot Thus if 
i.d primroses or lilies of the valleft 
to the top of a sunny hiO to 
I ; or if we wanted the briar met 
^ to the sands on the sea shore to 
largce number of our wild flowervi 
td dandelion, are found in hedgu. 
Is, in valleys, and in almost eveiy 
•ritish landscape. 
I, however, grow chiefly in certain 
f they happen to rear their head! 
vc should not expect to find tboBi 
f'og^ than when blooming un«f 



ri 



require tlie presence of moi 
neighbourhood, and wave 
blow over the streams. 
igi^, wild water yalerian, and 



*t^f. 



.^ '^ the odorous and gracefi 

. J^^' the gray willow, and the 

gQjitj' side has its peculiar plan 

.A^W in number ; but the sampi 

^ . ^^ and the Michaelmas daisi 

'" ^r lane, are nerer seen but c 

^ I ^^T the tamarisk and s«a hoi 

)i^^ to ornament our inland 

)C' j-ij^ Sea-weeds hav« tlM^r 

o^*'^* ^^ bottom of the ws^sau, i>r 

1*^0*^. which ariie lw« it, ^ » 



he azaleas and rhododendrons. 
Ids have their own gay omameDtSy 
nd the poppy and the corn-cockle; 
it, or the wood anemone, gladden 
38 or the copses. The gay meadow, 
shines in fullest power, is br^t 
t. The ivy grows against the wall 
and the moss makes the old stone 
h its verdure. A few plants lu- 
res into rocks and walls, and, like 
nd the houselcek, flourish on a 
'rambles, honeysuckles, and wiU 
' kinds, twine about hedges and 
rasitic plants, like the mistletoe, 
juices of larger vegetables. "' 
es in our country, but in wann 
numerous and luxuriant 



f^M 



^ climates. We do not howe 

^^ tbe same appearance which 

^ {((r own lands. Some are impro 

^r hut hy far the larger numb 

l^ljijr hrilliance and odour hy thei 

V Tropical countries vegetatic 

^^ and mi^ificent appearant 

uV hrighter, the odours more | 

^ ^ are gigantic in height, while 

j|i,p with thousands of flowers. 

^ high mountains in those ho 

,,^ F of equal value, as the maiz 

uy the banana, the sugar can< 

,y^W there. Coffee, spices, and 
like "^ 1 

^^ *^® orange and citron, be 

^ yA^ The forests are full of 1 



:»e pine and fir tribe are peculiar to 
m the Equator, or to very elevated 

generally said, that plants are simi- 
ries in the same degree of latitude ; 

remembered, that elevation above 
ae same effects on vegetation, at 
te Equator. In both cases, we ma? 
nt where the snow never melts, 
ation ceases. In both cases, plants 
}d and few, as we reach the regiwtf 
w. The palm trees, the tree ferns, 

grasses, form the striking features 
tation, and present an appearance 
to that which it exhibits in the 
der regions of the globe ; while ai 
rds the poles, trees become fewer 

losses and UcWn*V«t«w«'^^*"**' 



^^^'^i^^ latitude. Thus the cad 



ort» 



aatof' J hemisphere, and the hea 

gaid,tli»r^^ Many islands also ha\ 



, same i^ jf selves, and which are i 






BS. *** A»!^ Mention some pi 

. aS^^'^^Bul^ spots. 

»aJii»*^.' i^ Mention some aqu 

^TiSi^^ ^ ^y streams. 

fggent *^ .^ji Name some plants 

- b it ^*^ i^« Will any of these ( 

f tl*^ "\^^ Where do 8ea-wee( 



« 



c"^"' 



"^^ "' :.r^ "f^ 



Mff^ 



oes 



'tto? 



Vcft' 






KtvV^^^^ 



jt^tjS* 



0?^ 



:xcav^' 



d»^ 






M^r.*-"" 



.i^ 



e0 









tf^ 



\)\tc^ 



^1 






^>Nat^ "' ^^ 



XC^ 



^SV' 



*\'if 



. V^^\ V^ ^"\.....vs ^^-^' 



Ao^ 



a.-^' 



trees 



■e 
3 



^ S this book is it 
^^ necessary here 

^i*' *' "»'*' Genus, S, 



« 



f «™us includes 1 J 

-»P-hends those aiiiec 
K*n>» rose; ai, ,.„, 

J '"ere are, however .„ 

,„»^f; briar-ro,. ^ «"«■•. -ere 

eh-^**'; E«h o/l'"'.'^'- 

.hemi?'^ 



there «. "^ ** * 



doii 



i^' '^ '^'*''*^ fe 4^^ 



[t is not a constant feature of the 
lerefore term a plant so differing, a 
3ies, and not another species. Thus 
violet is not a distinct species froiD 
St violet. The flower is exactly 
its structure and its nature^ and, 

from it in colour, is but a white 
mmon sweet violet, 
endeavour to guide the learner to 
►ra, or book by which he will dis* 
of those flowers he maj find in 
. If he should however happen 

who is a botanist, it would be 
assistance on this point ; at a kv 
instruction would render the we 
?asy than a written direction can 
British Floras bj several good 



ll 






When the learner has 
must first find its class an 
its stamens and pistils. ^ 
wished to know the name 



volvulus, or hindweed, whi< 



. of almost every English Ian 

ing the flower, he would fin 
stamens and one pistil ; an( 
it to class Pentandria, oi 
turning to that class and ( 



I . would find a numher of dif 



of that class and order ; an( 



J 

^ hand, he must compare it ^ 

r each genus, until he sees < 

P This seems much to do, j 

f^ there are so many flowers, 



^nvolvulus is thus; 
rior, of one leaf, small, divided into 
d permanent segments. Corolla of 
gCf bell-shaped, regular, with five 
3 shallow lobes : nectary and glaod 
len. Filaments awl-shaped, half ii 
oUa. Anthers arrow-shaped, erect, 
men roundish. Style thread-shaped, 
stamens; stigmas two, spreading; 
Lsh. Seeds large and roundish. 
»nvolvo to entwine." 
it and minute description, of ooune 
? genus convolvulus ; and now, in 
^hat species he has gathered, the 
3ark the number attached to the 
1 a few pages further in the book 
mding number. Here he findi 



single flower ; 
fl *#' flower ; roots Ic 

' C^ feet long ; flow 



colour. Perei 



ii^^ grows in hedg 

^ \Jk^ (wliicli he wil 

s ^ ^j^i^ to begin to foi 

,' J^ collection is c; 

i^ \v Iw preservini 

V»^ retain, as mi 

,t^^ rf^ form which 

« ^^ ^<^' pla^its may I 

^ol^"^'^* books; but 

^^ vi» plan, to proc 



«ut his plants to dry. If a laige 
p er be used, so as that two or three 
^een each specimen, the plants wiH 
cnoving ; but if a small quantity of 
employed, the plants must occasioo- 
«ut, while the paper is thoroughly 

must not be disappointed if some 
lose their colour. Few of thein, 
tieir natural brilliance of tint, even 
th the greatest care, and seveiil 
bly turn black in drying. This is 
he common yellow cow-wheat, the 
he red bartsia, and most of the 



lants have been well dried, thev 
'laced on paper, to form the her* 



r^ topof each plant should 1 

t tfo ' , order ; and heneath, its scieu 

^f^ the place where it was foi 

,,11 (ji^ was gathered, and any othe 

^'^, it, which the botanist would 

i3 ^' Dried plants are often n 

which had laid their eggs i: 

^jjtei' are hatched in the herban 

p ^ t>e kept in a damp place, it 

^(jfj^ preserved; and even when 

and '^ requires frequent opening. 



™ the incursions of insects b 

^.ifli'' with poisonous liquid ; hut i 

i^^ ness with this preparation 

is not right to recommend j 

OS** 



5^ 4 



,ariety differ from a species 



1 



I 



THE END. 
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